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In this little work no effort has been 
made to teach the general principles of 
Grammar. Only the simplest and most 
necessary principles are discussed and il- 
lustrated. The system of diagramming, 
which is very simple, can be readily under- 
stood and used by the children. It will be 
found on trial to require much less time 
than is usually given to other systems of 
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PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. 


By the Author of “The Lessons in English.” 

This work should follow “The Lessons in 
English.” It is a plain and concise treatise 
on the structure of the English language, and 
the laws which govern its use as sanctioned 
by the most reputable writers and speakers. 
The principles are given and explained in a 
very simple manner, and in language which 
can be readily understood. Selections for 
parsing and analysis are given from reput- 
able English writers, and in almost every in- 
stance the name of the author is attached to 
the selection. The same plan of analysis is 
used in this work as in “ The Lessons in Eng- 
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will prove to be a valuable aid and save a 
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lish.” Care has been taken to give plenty of 
exercises in the construction and analysis of 
sentences, as well as for correction. ‘ 
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in which we have placed on file the leading Educational Jour- 
nals of this country: The London “School master”; the Paris 
“Revue Internationale de L’Enseignement”; circulars of the 
National Bureau of Education; the School Laws of the various 
States; the late Catalogues of Colleges and High Schools; the 
last City and State School Reports; a complete set of the Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, and St. Louis Reports, and of the New York 
Regents’ Reports; and about two hundred of the best books 
on pedagogy. It is our purpose to add to the above, from 
time to time, much similar material that will interest teachers. 
As we have also a very complete list of schools and colleges, 
with their statistics, it will at once be seen that superin- 
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in convenient form for reference, material for their annual 
reports and catalogues, and statistical information of great 
value in making out courses of study, etc. Teachers have 
thus far appreciated, also, the opportunity thus given for meet- 
ing fellow-teachers and discussing matters of common inter- 
est. Materials for correspondence will be furnished gratis, 
and letters will be received and forwarded. 

Teachers are cordialiy invited to make this room their 
headquarters while in Boston, and can rest assured that any 
mail sent to this address will be properly cared for until 
their arrival, and properly forwarded after their departure. 
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and all scrofulous diseases, Sores, Erysipelas, 
Eczema, Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Car- 
buncles, Boils, and Eruptioms of the Skin, 
are the direct result of an impure state of the 
blood. 

To cure these diseases the blood must be puri- 
fied, and restored to a healthy and natural condi- 
tion, AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has for over forty 
years been recognized by eminent medical au- 
thorities as the most powerful blood purifier in 
existence. It frees the system from all foul hu- 
mors, enriches and strengthens the blood, removes 
all traces of mercurial treatment, and proves it- 
self a complete master of all scrofulous diseases. 


A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores. 

“Some months ago I was troubled with scrofu- 
lous sores (uleers)on my legs. The limbs were 
badly swollen and inflamed, and the sores dis- 
charged large quantities of offensive matter. 
Every remedy I tried failed, until I used AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA, of which I have now taken three 
bottles, with the result that the sores are healed. 
and my general health greatly Saasoret I feel 
very grateful for the good your medicine has done 
me. Yours respectfully, MRS. ANN O'BRIAN.” 

148 Sullivan St., New York, June 24, 1882, 


{=> All persons interested are invited to 
call on Mrs. O’Brian; also upon the Rev. Z. 
P. Wilds of 78 East 54th Street, New York 
City, who will take pleasure in testifying to 
the wonderful efficacy of Ayer’s Sarsaparil- 
la, not only in the cure of this lady, but in 
his own case and many others within his 
knowledge. 

The well-known writer on the Boston Herald, B. 
W. BALL, of Rochester, N.H.,writes, June 7, 1882: 


“ Having suffered severely for some years with 
Eczema, and having failed to find relief from other 
remedies, I have made use, during the past three 
months, of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, which has 
effected a complete cure. 1 consider it a magnif- 
cent remedy for all blood diseases.”’ 
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EDUCATION and EDUCATORS. 
The National Educational Association. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING AT 
SARATOGA, N. Y. 


First Day,—Monpay Juty 9. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association began its sessions at the Methodist Church, 
Saratoga, N. Y., on Monday, Jaly 9, at 10 a.m. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 


was called to order by Eli T. Tappan, LL.D., of Gambier, O., 
the president of the Assoc. Prayer was offered by Edwin C. 
Hewett, LL.D., of Normal, Ill. 

An address of welcome was given by Rev. Giles P. Haw- 
ley, chairman of the Saratoga Board of Education. He said 
that he had been an educator for forty-five years, not only in 
actual work in schools, but in that of morals and religion. He 
deemed it an honor to appear at this time, and to give this 
Assoc. a brief but formal welcome here. Politicians, bankers, 
sportsmen, and others come here to do their work, ask no favors 
of anybody, and then go away. Then why should educators 
expect words of welcome ? But Prof. Hoose of New York tells 
me it is the fashion,and accordingly the custom must be adhered 
to. I welcome you as fellow-citizens of the United States and 
in the great work of education. The welcome to you is the 
most sincere, because you represent the higher grade of intel- 
lectual society.” Dr. Hawley gave the Assoc. and its mem- 
bers a hearty welcome in behalf of the Saratoga Board of Edu- 
cation. The influence of the National Assoc. upon this or any 
other commuhity is always for good, because the members are 
representative persons from all sections, 

President Tappan, in reply, returned hearty thanks for the 
kindly words of welcome, This Assoc. is glad to be welcomed 
every where it goes, and it always receives it with deep grati- 
tude. This Assoc.’s history covers the period of the greatest 
growth of our country. It was organized in 1857 at Philadel- 
phia, and the present secretary then occupied the same posi- 
tion. A few years since its name was changed from the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association to the National Educational 
Association. There are 200,000 teachers in the country, and 
the number is increasing every day. There is a progress on- 
ward and forward with an energy and rapidity that is marvel- 
ous. There is scarcely a city in the United States that has not 
an organization of teachers. There is a teachers’ assoc. in 
almost every county. He did not know but that there was a 
State teachers’ assoc. in almost every State, but the time will 
come when there will be. Time has changed the great charac- 
ter of the work in which this Assoc. is engaged; it is more re- 
fined, scientific, and more enlightened. This was done by the 
creation of the different departments, which greatly facilitated 
the work of the Assoc. Mr. Tappan spoke of the great value 
of the different departments, and that to-day another depart- 
ment was established,—education in art. 


Louisville Eaposition. 

At the conclusion of his address, Prest. Tappan read a letter 
from Hon. Joseph Desha Pickett, of Frankfort, Ky., who by 
reason of ill-health was unable to be present. He had pre- 
pared a paper on The Best System of Common Schools, under 
State contro], with special reference to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the Southern States.”” Mr. Pickett, in his letter, ex- 
tended an invitation to the Assoc. to visit Louisville, Ky., on 
Sept. 20, at the time of the exhibition and educational gather- 
ering there 

On motion of Thomas J. Morgan, of New Yobrk city, it was 
ordered that a committee of five, including the chair, be ap- 
pointed to represent this Assoc. at Louisville. 

A letter was received from J. B. Peaslee,-of Cincinnati, O., 
regretting his inability to attend the present gathering of the 
Assoc. 

L. 8. Thompson, of Lafayette, Ind., on motion, was chosen 
to assist Secy. W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, Mass., in his labors. 

The prest. called to the chair the senior vice-prest, John 
Hancock, of Ohio, present, and proceeded to give his 


Inaugural Address,— Topic, Examination of Teachers. 


1. The examiners should be separate from, and independent 
of the board or committee that appoints the teacher. It 


requires long experience to prepare an examination. The 
party that makes the bargain, if he be also examiner, is apt to 


make the bargain first and the examination afterward. Con-|~ 


tracts with teachers who have not been examined ought to be 
void. In all States west or south of New York examiners are 
appointed for the county. My own conviction is that it would 
an improvement if (except for large cities) the counties 
were united in groups for the purpose,—usually three counties 
ina group. The best way to constitute an examining board 
is to have it consist of the Supts, of three contiguous districts. 
2. The primary object of an examination is to find out 
whether the candidate is fitted to teach, and the second object, 
to classify teachers. On account of the scarcity of training- 
schools, certificates are given for a trial period of one year or 


show sufficient skill ought to be admitted to the profession 
without any limit of time. Every teacher known to do good 
work ought to have a certificate for life. Mere echolarship 
will not make a good teacher. The object of the examination 
of teachers may be definitely stated to be: 

(a) To separate those who may not teach from those who 


may. 
(B) To divide those who may teach on trial from those who 
are finally admitted to the santbasion. 

(c) To ascertain in what subjects each teacher is competent 
reir instruction, and to grade accordingly trial and life cer- 

cates. 

3. The subject-matter of examinations must include al! 
studies of the grade in whjch the applicant wishes to teach, 
and the teacher must know more than this. The examination 
should include a knowledge of methods of education. To 
this should be added the testimony of supts. and school com- 
mittees. The evidence given by the supt. should have 
special weight. Diplomas from colleges, academies, and nor- 
mal schools, should not supersede the necessity of examina- 
tion. No person of bad or doubtful moral character should 
have charge of children in school, and this should be more 
carefully considered. The questions in an examination should 
not be silly. Questions are to test, and not to puzzle. Ques- 
tions on controverted subjects, minute exceptions, and vther 
petty and insignificant subjects, are harmful. 

here there are good teachers there are good schools. 
Schools do not progress where there is no efficient system of 
examination. That is the best system of schools which makes 
a steady demand for good teachers; and that means universal, 
fair, and thorough examinations, 

The merits of the above paper were discussed, and in a 
measure criticised, by J. H. Smart, of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Assoc, took a recess till 3 o’clock. 


Meeting of Life-Members. 
During the recess a meeting was held in the church of the 
life-members. Sec. W. E. Sheldon, the oldest life-member, was 
called to the chair, and Mr. Thompson chosen secretary. 


Prest. Tappan stated that the object of the meeting was in 
reference to the issuing of diplomas, and to correcting the 
record of members. Mr. Sheldon urged the use of means to in- 
crease the brotherhood of life-membership. 


The chair was, on motion, instructed to appoint committees 
on diplomas and records to take this matter into consideration, 
and named the following: 

On Diplomas—Mrs. R. D. Rickoff of Yonkers, N. Y. L. 8 
Thompson of Lafayette, Ind., and E. A. Singer of Philadelphia. 

On Records—Jobn Hancock of Dayton, Ohio, H. S. Tarbell 
of Indianapolis, Ind., and D. B. Hagar of Salem, Mass. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Assoc. was called to order by the Prest. at3 p.m. Mr. 
Sheldon of Mass. moved to increase the committee to the 
Southern Exposition and Kentucky State Teachers’ Assoc. to 
nine members, of which Eli T. Tappan, president of the Assoc., 
should be one. Carried; and it was voted to authorize each 
member of the delegation to appoint a substitute in case of 
inability to attend. The committee was named as follows: 

Eli T. Tappan, ex-officio chairman, T. J. Morgan, T. W. 
Bicknell, John Eaton, Mrs. R. D. Rickoff, John B. Peaslee, 
James H. Smart, Wm. W. Folwell, and H. C. Spear. 


Government Aid to Hducation. 

Hon, John Eaton, Comr, of Education, Washington, D. C., 
gave a paper on, ‘‘ What has been done for Education by the 
Government of the United States.”’ 

He explained at great Jength the vast amount of work in the 
various branches performed by the government depts. at the 
national capitol. These great branches of our government are 
vast storehouses of knowledge, which is disseminated through 
the medium of the printing-press to the people of the United 
States, and in fact the whole world is benefited by it. The in- 
formation gained and crystallized through the efforts of the 
government could not be obtained in any other way. The 
work and labors of the governmental depts. tend to the cult- 
ure and elevation of the entire people of this country. The 
government, through these invaluable agencies, as an educator 
should be highly prized and appreciated. He showed clearly 
the general relations the government bears to the people in 
the matter of education. We should see to it that the great 
flood of light thrown out by the government is improved to its 
fullest extent by those it is intended to benefit. 


Mrs. Harriet Webb, of New York, the highly accomplished 
elocutionist, favored the Assoc. with a grand old poem 
on a shipwreck; entitled ‘‘Old Hu'dah.” Hearty applause 
greeted her talented effort, and she kindly acknowledged an 
encore and, by request, gave the ‘‘Chime of Bells.” It was 
given in a manner that e'icited well-deserved applause. 


City Systems of Management. 
At five o’clock J. L. Pickard, of Iowa City, Ia., read a paper 
on ‘** City Systems of Management of Public Schools.” 

In city school systems there are two distinct elements: first, 
business management; second, instruction. The first is com- 
mitted to the board of education, and the second to supts. and 
teachers. Each should be kept distinct and untrammeled by 
the other. The board of education should be a small body 
elected without the possibility of a partisan bias by union of 
the nominating agencies found usually in party machinery. 
Their tenure of office should be practically unlimited, and 


less. It might be well to renew the trial for several years if 
the teacher shows every year decided progress. Those who 


heir servi aid for. 
wo, commal having finances under 


A general division of this board should 
embrace two ttees, 


special charge; the other organized as a support of the work on 
the instruction side. The levying of taxes should be left to 
the control of the board of education, subject only to legislative 
limitation as to maximum possibility. Within this board should 
be found a competent physician, whose business shall be the 
special interests of sanitation in schools. Of the forces of in- 
struction, the supt., as chief, should be sure of his continu- 
ance in office as long as merit shall grow with growing experi- 
ence. He should also be left entirely free to carry out his 
wise thinking in selection of teachers and in adoption of courses 
of study. Teachers should be carefully trained in a city nor- 
mal school in the art of teaching. They should be examined 
by a board of professional teachers, and then subjected to a 
trial in actual work before They should not be 
subjected to the humiliation of annual elections, but hold their 
position as a life-tenure, unless it shall appear that their ser- 
vice is hardly commensurate with what is expected of livin 
teachers.. It shall thus be felt that the justice of removal o 
incompetent or indifferent teachers will be fully recognized by 
the sufferers themselves, 8° that removal will be self-imposed, 
The course of study should embrace all topics below the ordi- 
aary college curriculum, making prominent the study of Eng- 
lish and that universal language of drawing. Distinctions be- 
tween primary, grammar, and high schools should be abol- 
ished, and the whole classed as elementary schools, leaving the 
term ‘secondary’ education as applicable to college and univer- 
sity — No system is complete without a manual training- 
school. 
At the close of this paper, its points and merits were dis- 


cussed until 6.30 o’clock when a recess was taken till 8 o’clock, 


EVENING SESSION, 


The discussion upon the papers of the afternoon was con- 
tinued by Mesers. Willis, Eaton, Brown, and others. 

The paper for the evening was then presented by Prof. G. 
Stanley Hall of Baltimore. His subject was, 


Intellectual Growth, and its Relation to Methods of 
Instruction. 

During the past year he had looked over a score or more of 
German and French grammars. Each presented its own merits 
over all the other books of the kind. Each was praised by 
educational journals without discrimination or comparison. 
They are presented by highly-educated agents, whose high sal- 
aries must. bring in a return. The methods of all these gram- 
mars seemed to fall into three classes. There are those which 
ieach language to travelers. These place stress upon conver- 
sation and idioms. This method pretends to teach language 
in brief time. The second class is grammatical. Conversa- 
tion is notattempted. They are far better discipline, but of less 
use in traveling The third class is the genetic method. The 
eye is taken into partnership with the memory, and it teaches 
without word-matching, leaving two separate languages in the 
brain. Common life is presented by this method, if it can be 
called a method Grammar is not taught, but dictation largely 
followed. To know German is almost a Jiberal education. 
Knowing two languages teaches to discriminate between word 
and thought. 

How am I tochoose from these classes? Are all these meth- 
ods equally good? Is some one decidedly better than any 
other ? I chose language to illustrate the chaos of methods, a 
labyrinth from which no one has been able to lead us with 
certain, definite result, even in the simple studies, such as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. There are at least a dozen 
methods in all of them. It is common to say, in reply, that 
there are differences in detail, and the underlying principles 
are invariable. To discover these underlying principles is the 
duty of the normal school, and there is a vast confidence in 
methods in some of these institutions There are a few meth- 
ods which have stood the test of ages. They are homely, sim- 
ple, commonplace, stereotyped, such as begin with simple and 
go to complex,—go from the near to the far. They are vague, 
and usually interpreted in one-sided ways. What is the true 
order of studies, serial or radial? Is there any commanding 
principle iu these trying and practical questions ? We cannot 
look to the normal schools for ananswer. The normal school’s 
raison @’etre is that any method is better than none. But the 
time has come when we are forced to acknowledge that there is 
no such thing as a science or art of education, no philosophy 
of teachiug. There is a science and art of manufacture, and 
it is universally followed. States do not compete in learning 
the secrets of educators. We live in an age of an educational 
renaissance, and awakening in this direction. Any practical 
educator has a dozen question which he knows no law to solve. 
He knows, however, that there are to;ics and methods and 
teachers which leave the pupil’s mind as it never was before. 
There are vast possibilities. 

The time will come when our methods will mark out a way 
over which life may pass. Most of our teachers to-day are 
filled with expectancy. How can this hopefulness be utilized ? 
The scientific form of knowledge as it exists in adult minds 
cannot be too widely separated from the psychological way in 
which it is learned. All beginnings are easy. The teacher’s 
method is higher than his knowledge. The teacher learns 
more than he imparts. Quantity is not so important as the 
accuracy with which it is adapted to the capacity of the child. 
The teacher must watch the interests of the child. A great 
deal depends upon selecting the right time for imparting cer- 
tain things. The teacher must study the child. The typical 
points must be found out by a careful analysis. In this way 
the true method will be found, and education assume a scien- 
tific character. We will have methods of growth, and they 
will be natural methods. When shall we find the method, for 
instance, in industrial education! We shall never find an 
answer until the industrial tendepcies of the children are 
studied. The same is true in regard to morals. We have log- 
ical methods in everything, but they are for adults. 

There is one caution to be remembered, and it is this: Meth- 
ods beget a disease, morbid self-consciousness. Children get a 


their grow the diseases of 


habit of introspection born of pedantic methods, out of which 
modern life, There is such a thing as 
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killing a child’s interest in knowledge. This is the reason 
why we have lost the naive in our American life. We, too, 
often pluck up the tender plant to see if it is growing. Belief 
is natural in children, and doubt is born of unhealthy self- 
consciousness. A belief in God is far too instructive for ar- 

ments to ¢reate, although they have oftentimes shaken it. 

e want vital and not mechanical education. I have an idea 
of joy and gladness in education, that under right direction 
love of study would be developed. To-day we must labor back 
toward natural methods, toward the naive, by the careful and 
mechanical methods of statistics. There must be more self- 
sacrifice and devotion. We must labor with self-forgetfulness. 


Letter from Geo. A. Walton, Prest. of American Insti- 
tute of Instruction. 
Boston, Mass., July 9, 1883, 
Prest. Evt T. TAPPAN, 


Dear Sir: —1 fally intended to be at Saratoga, and expected to gain 
from your meetings strength and inspiration fur the conduct of my own. 
But with the intense heat of the past few days, it seemed wiser for me to 
go direct to the mountains. In my absence ex-President Mowry will 
extend the greetings of the American Institute of Instruction, and cordially 
invite all in attendance upon the National Association to renew at 
Fabyans the cordial relations last year established at Saratoga. Trusting 
you will have a large and successful meeting. Iam, 

Sincerely yours, GrorGe A. WALTON, 
Prest. American Institute of Instruction. 


Srconp Day—Tusspay, Juty 10. 


MORNING SESSION. 
The Assoc. held a ten-minutes session, Prest. Tappan in the 


chair, when the following committees were announced: 


On Nominations—E. E. White of Indiana, E. C. Hewett of Illinois, J. 
L. Pickard of lowa, W. W. Folwell of Minnesota, H.C. Spear of Kan- 
sas, W. W. Jones of Nebraska, W. Casteriin of California, A. Gove of 
Colorado, W. J. ceaipe of Vermont, D. B. Hagar of Massachusetts, W. 
A. Mowry of Rhode Island, B. G. Northrop of Connecticut, Mra. Rebecca 
D. Rickoff of New York, Geo. P. Beard of Penna, R. Bingham of 
North Carolina, V. ©. Dibble of South Carolina, Miss Jalia S. Tutweiler 
of Alabama, J. W. Baldwin of Texas, Miss Clara Conway of Tennessee, B, 
L. Batcher of West 

On Resolutions —T. . Bicknell of Massachusetts, Miss Matilda 8. 

r of New York, W. A. Mowry of Rhode Island, H. 3. Tarbell of 
Indiana, Mies Clara Conway of Tennessee. 

On Members —'John Eaton of Washington, PD. F. DeWolf 

of Ohio, Mra. M. A. Stone of Connecticat. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Officers Elected. 

The Com. on Nomination of Officers reported, through its 

chairman, Mr. White, the following list of officers, which was 
unanimously elected: 


Prest.—T. W. Bicknell of Massachusetts. 

Sec.—H. 8. Tarbell of Indiana. 

Treas,—N. A. Calkins of New York. 

F. DeWolf of Ohio, J. Baldwin of Texas, B.J F. 

Wright of Minnesota, B. L. Butcher of West Virgwia, B. G. Northrop of 
Connecticat, H. E. 8 of Kansas, Miss H. M. Morris of New Jersey, 
J. W. Dickinson of Massachusetts, E. H. Long of Missouri, John Swett of 
California, G. P. Beard of Pennsylvania, Miss M. 8. Cooper of New York. 

Counsellors at Large—Eli T. Tappan of Ohio, John W. Eaton of the 
District of Columbia, W. E. Sheldon of Massachusetts. 

Counsellors—L. 8. Thompsen of Indiana, Henry Raab of Illinois, 
Henry Sabin of lowa, Irwin Shepard of Minnesota, A. R. Taylor of Kan- 
sas, W. W. Jones of Nebraska, J. B, Carteriin of California, Aaron 
Gove of Colorado. J. W. Phelps of Vermont, A. G. Boyden of Massachu- 
setts, Merrick Lyon of Rhode Island, Mrs. M. A. Stone of Connecticut, 
Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff of New York, E. A. Singer of Pennsylvania, W. 
N. Barrioger of New Jersey, R. Bingham of North Carolina, Miss Ella 
Peques of Mississippi, V. C. Dibble of South Carolina; Julia 5. Tatweiler 
of Alabama, Alexander Hogg of Texas, Misa Clara Conway of Teunessee, 
Jobn M. Birch of West Virginia, C. M. Woodward of Missouri, R. W. 
Stevenson of Ohio, C. C. Rounds of New Hampshire, Mrs. F. C. Mallon 
of Georgia, C. W. Hey wood of Michigan, Z. Richards of the District of 


Columbia. 
The Louisville Exposition. 

Two names were added to the Com. of Visitors to the con- 
vention to be held at Louisville. 
, It was moved and carried that all members attending at 
Louisville be considered delegates of the Assoc. 

Letters of regret were read from Henry Barnard and Z. 
Richards. 


Vice- Prests.— D. 


Tarrp Day—Wepnespay, Juty 11. 
National Aid to Education. 
The Assoc. assembled at 9.00 a. m., Prest. Tappan in the 
chair. 
At the opening of the morning session Dr. Thomas W. Bick- 
neil, chairman of the Com. on Resolutions, submitted a report, 
which was adopted seriatim. 


Resolutions. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Assoc. are due and tendered to all 
hotel proprietors, railroad managers, and all other persons in public or 
a capacity, who have added to the pleasure and success of this 


meeting. 
Educution in the South. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the educators in the South on the in- 
creasing interest shown in their work, and the better support it is receiv- 
ing that us to renew our ap- 
peal ugress for the enactment of some uate and pro easu 
of national aid to education in the Southern States. ington st 

Resolved, That this Assoc, sees with earnest approbation the many acts 
of generosity on the part of individuals and societies, which have tely 


been done iu aid of the colored race, and that ite members rticularly 
honor the munificence of Mr. Slater, and highly prove of the action 
of the trustees of this fund in selecting as its chief and dis- 


penser, Dr. Atticus Haygood. 

Resolved, That we observe with satisfaction that the Dept. of the In- 
terior is seeking to devote certain appropriations for Indians wainly to 
the education of Indiau children, especially to their education in industry 
and conduct, and that we will earnestly use our influence that Congress 
may codperate to this end, that, by thus educating their children, Indian 
Ware may Cease, and the Indians may become seif supporting and or- 


derly citizens. 
Educution in Alaska. 
Whereas, Alaska is the only large section of the United States for 
which some educational provision has not been made by law; and, 
Whereas, lt is a reflection upon our interest in universal education 
that Alaska should be worse off than when under the control of Ruasia, 
the United States having neglected to continue the schools that for many 
years were sustained by the Russian Government, or substitute better 
their places; and, 
reas, The Presiient of the United States transmitted to the last 
Congress a paper {rom the honorable r. 
thi noglect therefore, Comr. of Ed. calling attention to 
esolved, First, tha: the president and of this Assoc. be re- 
quested to prepare a paper asking the Government to make some pro- 
vision for an industria training school at Sitka, the capital, and for an 
appropriation to be expended by the Comr. of Ed., under the direction 
oi the honorable Sec. of the Interior, for the establishment of schools at 
such points in Alaska as may be designated by the Comr. of kd.; second, 
a copies of the paper so prepared, signed on behalf of this Assoc. by 
. President and yon be transmitted to the President of the 
nited States, the honora’ See. of the Interior, and the Com. on Ed. 
ppd Labor of the 0, 8, Benate and House of Representativer. 


Death of Prof. Samuel S. Greene. 
Resolved, That in the death of Sawuel 8. Greene, LL.D., late profes- 
sor in Brown Univ., an ex-president of the National Assoc , this Assoc. 
has lost one of its most honored and esteemed members. We desire to 
express our high appreciation of Prof. Greene’s character, attainments, 
and services. He was a wise counsellor, a distinguished author, educa- 
tor, and a true Christian. His death is a great loss, not only to this As- 
soc,, but to the cause of education, and the country. His cherished mem- 
ory is a rich legacy and a valued inspiration to the profession. 


Brief remarks were made by Prest. Eli T. Tappan, of Gam- 
bier, O; Thos. W. Bicknell, of Boston, Mass.; Wm. A. Mowry, 
of Providence, R. I.; and Sec. Wm. E. Sheldon, of Boston, all 
of whom paid a glowing and deserved tribute to the character, 
ability, worth, and faithfulness of the late Prof. Greene. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, the latter by a 


standing vote. 
Committee of Necrology. 


The chair then appointed the following as the Com. on Ne- 
crology for the ensuing year: Wm. E. Sheldon of Massachu- 
setts, Z Richards of the District of Columbia, and E. C, Hew- 


ett of Lilinois. 
The following amendments to the constitution are proposed, 


to be acted upon at the regular meeting of the National Ed. 


Assoc. in 1884: 

1. Art. 1V., Sec. 2. Insert ‘‘ President of the Council.’’ 

2 Art. LV., Sec. 7. The treasurer’s term of office shall con- 
tinue till the settlement of the business of the session for which 
he is elected. 

8. Art. V., Sec. 6. Substitute “‘at the session,” for ‘on 
the day.”’ 

The Assoc. then adjourned. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Monpay, 9. 


The Normal School section met in the Reading-room of 
Congress Hall, Vice-Prest. E. C. Hewett, of Normal, IIl., in 
the chair. After an informal discussion on the business of 
the section, on motion of Prof. Hoose, a committee of five 
were appointed by the chair to nominate officers for the sec- 
tion for the ensuing year. The following named gentlemen 
were appointed on the committee; viz., Gen. T. J. Morgan of 
New York, Prof. D. B. Hagar of Massachusetts, Prof. Irwin 
Shepard of Minnesota, Prof. A. R. Taylor of Kansas, Prof. J. 
Baldwin of Texas. 


TuEsDAY, JULY 10. 


The Dept. of Normal Schools. met at 915 a, m.; called to 
order by Prof. E. C. Hewett, president, in the chair. 


Mr. Hewett, in his opening address on 
Normal Schools: their Origin, Olject, and Condition, 
reviewed his points, as follows: . 

1. That good teachers are the great want of our schools, nor 
is there likely to be a change in this respect. 

2. That any school whose sole purpose is the fitting of teach- 
ers for their work is a normal school, and it is proper to con- 
fine the name to such only. 

3. That owing to circumstances, no one pattern of a normal 

school can be best made for all; that such schools ought to be 
of different types and different grades. 
4. That the history of normal schools in this country has 
fully demonstrated both their necessity and their worth; and 
that it is fair to claim for them much of the credit for advance 
in education. 

5. That normal schools should be supported at the common 
charge, because otherwise they will not be founded in sufficient 
numbers, and because they need to do a work which schools 
dependent for support upon popular patronage cannot do. 

6. That such schools are in no sense public charities, but 
that the public should support them for its own sake as a wise 
means of economy. 

Prest. Hewett next dwelt upon the work of the normal 


schools, and in conclusion asserted as follows: 


1, That they should make their pupils acquainted with hu- 
man nature in its capacities, tendencies, wants, and limita- 
tious, especially as these appear in the life of the child. 

2. That the subject-matter of instruction should receive at- 
tention to any extent that may be necessary, and that I believe 
that the ideal normal schoo! will not omit it altogether. 

3. That the study of methods and modes ought to make up 
a larger part of the work of these schools. 

4. That, while it would be foolish to attempt uniformity in 
detail, it is desirable that there be uniformity in adherence to 
underlying principles, and that a body of educational doctrine 
should be formulated and disseminated. 

5. That the work of training or practice should have a prom- 
inent place iu all our normal schools. 

6. And, in addition to what has been said already, that every 
norma! school should awaken in its pupils a genuine enthusi- 
asm respecting the work of teaching, and a true professional 
feeling or esprit de corps. 

Prest. Hewett also said: Are these assertions of mine true or 
false? Are these other thiugs equally fundamental, which I 
have overlooked ? How shall we best settle these questions 
aud others that may arise? When we clearly see what we 
want to work out in our schools, how shall we arrive at better 
modes of working? How shall we bring the truth that we 
know before the people so as to do them the most good, and 
to move them to give us the most assistance fn our efforts to 
bless the coming generations? These are the questions for 
the consideration of which we are met together. 


Discussion. 

This address of the president was diecussed first by Prof. J. 
H. Hoose, of Cortland, N. ¥Y. He would, he said, qualify what 
the paper claimed for schools having for their objects the prep- 
aration of teachers for their work, being termed normal schools, 
Some may claim to fit candidates to teach who do not neces. 
sarily do normal work. Culture may be sought as a sufficient 
preparation to teach. Individual ideas of normal work are not 
the standard. He also criticised the statement that we learn 
to do by doing. It applies to elementary knowledge, but not to 
advanced stages of instruction. Professional knowledge, as 
such, enabies the teacher to proceed into new cases and solve 
new problems. A knowledge of theory and method is neces- 


sary; practice is good, but not 
Gen. Morgan, of Potedam -¥.) State Normal School, 


claimed that normal schools must necessarily do other than 
professional work. He claimed that it is a part of the daty of 
these association meetings to formulate a body of educational 


doctrine. 
Right Use of Memory. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop of Clinton, Conn., read a lengthy and 
very able paper on the “‘ Right Use of Memory vs, Cramming.”’ 
He said: The outery against cramming has been general and 
deserved. Tbe surfeit following a plethoric diet illustrates a 


common mental dyspepsia. The quantity rather than the 
quality of attainment is too often the method of progress. 
The schoo) studies are all best mastered when they are pur- 
sued not as ends, but as means of mental discipline. As truth 
is in harmony, so the surest processes of acquiring truth accord 
with the laws of mental growth. It is the teacher’s duty, not so 
much to impart knowledge as to show his pupils how to get it. 
Then the joy of conscious power and progress quickens the 
memory and all the faculties. Efficiency, the power of using 
the faculties and resolves of the mind, is the test of advance- 
ment. The teachers’ success is shown,—not so much by what 
he tells his pupils as by what they are by his instruction enabled 
to tell him. The process of cram retains little genuine knowl- 
édge, while the true method renders its acquisitions ever at 
command. Worse still, cram has a moral taint, fostering 
ostentation and conceit. Superficial attainments are chaotic, 
promising the substance, but giving the semblance of knowl- 
edge. It is doing violence to the soul, to its innate love of 
truth and of growth by the nutriment of truth, to feed it thus 
with the mere husks of knowledge. Such cramming is quite 
as likely to make pupils flippant as fluent, confounding gabble 
with smartness. Cram is multiplying Shakespeare’s ‘* knave 
very voluble’”’ which better methods would, in Isaac Taylor’s 
phrase, ‘‘ put flippant scorn to the blush.’”” Any method which 
inflates pupils with an over-estimate of their attainments Is 
harmful. The proper revolt against parroting has led to the 
opposite extreme and put memory in the background. In the 
premature attempt to bring the reflective faculties to the front, 
some have banished text-books and substituted object-lessons, 
talks, and lectures. While there is a place for each of these, 
neither may exclusively occupy the field. The abuse of mem- 
ory does not justify its neglect. An exact memory is a price- 
less blessing. It is one of the most wonderful faculties of the 
mind, and marvelous especially in its susceptibility to culture. 
The astonishing feats of memory performed by artificial 
methods give little discipline to this faculty, and are of little 
use. Like the feats of the acrobat, they seem for show. The 
boasted systems of mnemonics are a species of cram. They 
discard the special and intellectual relations which nature 
suggests, and substitute artificial combinations. The same 
time and thought applied to the philosophical association of 
ideas would secure better results both in acquisition and dis- 
cipline. A great memory for facts and dates is not a proof of 
intellectual power. By some process of cram, one may have 
multitudinous facts of history and science on his tongue’s end 
and yet be only a learned driveler. But such one-sided devel- 
opment does not prove that a great memory is inconsistent with 
sound judgment. On the other hand, such a memory is an 
essential condition of the highest intelligence and power. As 
arule, the men of greatest ability have excelled in grasp of 
memory, though memory and intelligence do not hold a neces- 
sary proportion to each other. 

The fact that memory changes with.years and attainments 
is most suggestive to the teacher. In early life the memory is 
circumstantial and easily holds items and details, like words 
and their forms. The reflective faculties are comparatively 
dormant, but the perceptive powers and circumstantial mem- 
ory are acute, Children can learn spelling and language in 
general better than adults, and store up those details and per- 
ceptions which will ultimately give further play to the memory 
and reflective powers. Lessons in form and number should 
now be given. But the broadest field for the circumstantial 
memory is language. Our faculties are specially fitted for the 
tasks naturally incumbent in each successive period of life. 
To learn to talk is one of the earliest efforts and necessities of 
the child. Nature so befriends him that his progress, even 
without a book or teacher, is marvelous. Though at two years 
of age he can speak but a few words, at six years he has a 
better command of his vernacular in conversation than a stu- 
dent of Latin ordinary acquires after ten years’ study of that 
language. The law of memory shows that language, especially 
in the form of reading, spelling, talking, and writing, should 
be the most prominent exercise of young children. The early 
mastery of one’s native tongue facilitates all other attainments, 
while poverty of language is a hindrance and discouragement. 
Just here, the highest tact and didactic skill are needed. 

Mr. Northrop concluded by giving numerous methods of 
training the memory in accordance with the laws of mind and 


of association. 
Officers Elected. 

After recess. Gen. Morgan, chairman of Com. on Nomina- 
tions, reported as follows: 

Prest.—Prof. E. C. Hewett of Illinois. 

Vice-Prest.—J. Baldwin of Texas. 

Sec.—Miss M. S. Cooper of New York. 

The report was adopted. 

Normal School Problem. 

Prof. H. H. Straight of Oswego, N. Y. read a well-prepared 
paper on ‘‘ The Normal School Problem and the Problems of the 
Schools.”’ 

He spoke of the value of the old-time word “Industry.” 
This word was born a slave, it then became a serf, and is now 
seeking freedom. He spoke of it under the three heads of in- 
dustry in disposition, in knowledge and in power. He spoke 
in favor of object teaching and the Kindergarten system. 

Prof. Straight, at the close of his paper, proposed the follow- 
ing resolution, which, on motion of Gen. Morgan, was laid 
upon the table for future discussion: 


Resolved, That. in ja ent of this Association, a committee should be 
appointed to confer with the one already appointed by the American 
amouamen for the Advancement of Sclence: Ist, with reference to the 

st methods of introducing scientific and industrial training into the pub- 
lic schools; 24, with reference to the possibility of bringing the principal 
scientific and educational organizations of the country into working har- 
mony in the attempt to build a science of American education. 


Mrs. Harriet Webb favored the dept, with the recitation, in 
her excellent style, of ‘‘ Mary, Queen of Scots.” 


The Model School. 


Prof. Charles De Garmo of Normal, Ill., read a paper on 
Place and Functionjof the Model Sehoo).” In recapitulating 
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the conclusions of the paper, the author said that he found the 
function of model schools to be four-fold; the work consisting 


primarily of model-teaching for imitation and of actus! pupil- 
teaching in the training dept. ; incidentally of experimentation 
on new ideas and methods, and the determination of the kind 
and quality of work to be done in the common school. He 
found that model-teaching for imitation should come early in 
the course, and may profitably be confined to the primary 

ades. That the pupil-teaching should come in the latter 

alf of the course, and should be continuous rather than 
broken, and in the main conducted in the presence of a cloud 
of witnesses. That experimental and determining work, 
though important, are now merely incidental, and likely to be 
neglected. Through their model and training-schools must 
the normal schools of America look for the exposition of their 
best results, and through them more than any other agency, 
must they look for the approval and support of the people. 
That is professional work which fits for teaching, and that is 
the best professional work which best fits for teaching‘ but to 
be properly appreciated and supported our normal schools must 
not only be professional schools, but they must also seem to 
be professional schools. That the end and aim of model 
schools is professional can be seen by everybody. 


Discussion. 
In the discussion which followed the reading of this paper, 
Gen. Morgan questioned the manner of determining the work 


as described in the paper, which has reference to and fixes the 
limitation of courses of studies. 

Dr. Hoose followed in the same line of discussion. 

Prof. Barringer of Newark, N. J. also criticised the paper in 


a catechetical method. 
The subject was further discussed by Prof. Cory of New 
York, and Col. Parker of Illinois, who expressed the thought 
that a model school was as essential to the normal school as a 
laboratory to a chemical dept. He would put all professional 
instruction,and training around the model school. Give 
teachers freedom enough to work out their own ideas, and 
limitation enough so they will not spoil their work. The 
normal school has no right to exist unless there is a science of 
education. There is a science of education, There can be no 
normal school that cannot point to a grammar or primary 
school and say, There is our work,—our science embodied. 

Prof. Boyden followed, answering Col. Parker. 

Prof. Soldan of St. Louis followed, talking to the point. He 
would agree with Col. Parker in spirit and purpose, but he 
differs in finding fault with schools as a whole, on account of 
special faults. There are two sides of the question; there is a 
science and an art,—both must be studied. 


After a general and spirited discussion by these gentlemen, 
the section adjourned. 


_ DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The department was called to order by Wm. W. Folwell, 
LL.D , who presented the following address: 


The University,—Haqw and What? 

The present state of the higher education in America can be briefly 
comprehended in one word,—chaos. Thirty years ago there was a coliege 
course, simple and distinctive,—the education of the gentleman and the 
clergyman. That good old classical curriculum has nearly faded from 
view, though its thread of good still runs along the broad web of scholas- 
tic life and work. . 

The elective system has come in like a flood. When there is not fall 
election of studies, there is election from numerous courses of stady. 
This election descends into the preparatry schools, and we see youth of 
fifteen choosing their studies, as they choose their bats and shoes; albeit 
with somewhat greater indenendence of fashion. The elective system 
bas been vastly extended through the competition of an excessive number 
of smal! denominational colleges, for attracting students. Here we meet 
the signs of a religious chaos, which is chiefly the cause of the confusion 
in our higher education. Each sect is logically bound to undertake the 
conversion of mankind to its particular tenets. Otherwise it has no right 
to exist. Colleges and universities are regarded as a neces part of the 
apparatas of evangelization. The political chaos is hardly less conspic- 
uous than those of religion and education. 

Such is the aspect of affairs as we view them, faced to the rear. las 
forward, the prospect is brighter. Civil service reform promises at lengt 
to bring order out of political chaos. The clear and consentaneous move- 
ment toward fraternization, not !o say consolidation, of sects indicates the 
ultimate rennion of the body of Christ. Already has this amicable spirit 
affected education. As fast as eects and churches have caught it, have 
they disbanded the schools of the sect, and thrown their influ«nce in sup- 

rt of the school of the Christian community. We are one, then, 
| ma chaos. Thereis a certain spirit of the age which assists. @ look 
to our knowledge of the knowable, rather than to our surmises about the 
unknowable. (ars is the age of science, not of superstition. The spirit 
of the age appears in the higher education of modern nations. It has 
transformed the universities of Europe from strongholds of ecclesiasti- 
cism into grand emporiums of knowledge and research. 

The university will at length appear in America. Has it not yet ap- 

red? Are there not among the hundred and more institutions callin 
hemselves universities, some which in character correspond to the title 
Probably not. Why? Simply because they are loaded down, —handi- 
capped with a vast burden of work which has n> place in genuine univer- 
sities. Now, it needs to be sounded up and down the land that there can 
be no genuine university in America until there shall have been devel- 
oped atop of the primary schools a system of secondary schools, more ex- 
tensive and efficient than those now existing, in which students may do all 
the work which precedes a preper university course. 

The people need to understand that there is a nataral division of edu- 
cation work into three distinct bat adjacent epochs: the primary educa- 
cation for the child, the secondary education for the youth, the superior 
education for the adult, Nosystem can be complete and orderly which 
does not embrace these three, properly assorted. If we have no genuine 
universities in our country, it is because we have no suitable system of 
secondary schools, In the attempt to build universities before developing 
second hools, our States have reversed the order of nature. Every: 
where the cry needs to be raised,—‘ No more colleges, no more univer- 
sities, till we have more and better middle schools!” 

We need, then, secondary schools of high rank, with courses of study 
extending about midway np the average college course, as the foundation 
for the genuine university. We also need them for their own work and 
infinence. The Americans have been called the most common schooled 
and least-cultured people in the civilized world. Matthew Arnold ts 
pa right in provouncing us a vast horde of Philistines, happily un- 

rdened, however, as his English countrymen are not, by a vulgarized 
populace and materialized barbarien. Mr. Arnold proposes as the rem- 
edy both for England and America, the development of the secondary ed- 
ucation. The common schools must coutimue to teach children those 
rudiments indispensable to the civilized man. The secondary school is 

ed to diffuse culture and develop directive power. The development 
of bd secondary education will simplify many vexatious educational 

ems. 
"ea: The problem of elective stadies. In primary schools there will 
be no elective; in universities there must be absolute election; in second- 
ary school there will be merely the election between literary and technical 
careers. The steady, patient pursuit of some line of studies, approved by 
experience throughout the period of youth, is essential to education in the 
true sense of that word. The present American college being about half 
University and half acho@t, we have a miscellaneous confusion 
of meth and discipline. 

Second: The dormitory problem. Build up the high grade secondary 
school in every considerable tewn, to which the youth may resort from 
their own homes, and not much remains of this question. The modern, 
the Protestant idea, is to link home and school fast ther; it is the me- 
dizval, the monastic idea, which segregates youth from home and 
parents, and places them under the care of teaching: priests. 

Third: The co.education problem. Build es the loca! high school till 


fy shall be the homologue of the gymnasia Germany, or lyceum 
France, and let your daughters to it from the safe harbor of home, 
and this problem is more than half solved at once, 


Fourth: The problem of industrial education. We shall soon be obl 
to follow the example of older civilizations in respect to this education. 
The attempt to organize industrial work in connection with literary 
colleges has not proved successful and will not. This edacation assorts 
—- — that of the secondary epoch, and forms part of the train 
outh. 


ifth: The problem of business education; and sixth, that of the mili- 
tary education. Both of these fall naturally into the secondary epoch, 
~~ a no place among the studies which occupy the grown man in the 

niversity. 

The genuine university awaits, then, the prev'ous arrival of the second. 
ary school. When it shall appear it will be recognized, not by the splen- 
dor of its housing and equipments, but by these two signs: (1) A arge 
body of mature students whose secondary education shall have been com 
pleted, and who are ready for the stadies of men; and (2) by a body of 
teachers who are experts and specialists, conducting and administering 
its affairs. Given these two things and they form a university, no matter 
if they meet in sheds and lofts. 

It is of the nature of the university to have all knowledge for its prov 
ince. Ali sciences have a common bond, and are at home within ber 
sya The linguistic, historic, and philosophic sciences will ever 
jold their place. The political sciences, vow that democracy has come 
and come to stay, have an importance vaster than ever. If the people 
will govern themselves, the people must know, — good feliowsbip and 
patriotism will avail nothing without knowledge. 

The genuine university, then, lies in the tuture. The college of the 
present day is doing such work as there is todo. Since no magic can give 
both at once, it is doubtiess far better to be much common-schooled than 
much cuitared. The work of the generic university is not worth while 
except as it arises from, and responds to, a wide and dee meral culture, 
be 1. ag work for America is the development of r secondary 

ucation. 


An address on Schools of Political Science: ‘*‘ What Should 
they Aim and Accomplish ?”’ was presented by C. K. Adams of 
Amherst, Mass. 

The following officers for next year were elected: 

Prest.—J. L. Pickard of Iowa. 


Vice-Prest.—Lemuel Moss of Indiana. 
Sec.—Jobn H. Wright of New Hampshire. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The Industrial Dept. met at 3 p.m. Prest. C. M. Wood- 
ward, Ph.D., director of Manual Training School, Washing- 
ton Uniw, St. Louis, delivered his inaugural address on 


The Fruit of Manual Training. 
He said he should preach a short lay sermon on the text, 
‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.”’ Children are turned 
into narrow channels, bounded by high bars. If the student 


will not go through this narrow channel, he is supposed to be 
a failure, and will have to jump over the wall. These walls 
are built of superstitions, made of books full of meaningless 
words. He then referred to his college experience, saying that 
in all his studies of the classics while there, he never learned 
that Demosthenes was eloquent till he left college. 

The fruits of the present methods, he said, are withdrawal 
from manual labor. A large per cent. of our people choose 
their occupation wrongly. Manual training means the liberal 
education that includes the manual! as well as the intellectual 
training. The word ‘liberal’ means free education for all 
spheres of usefulness. This free education will result in boys 
staying in school longer than now; and here the speaker gave 
figures to prove how few ever complete a high-school course. 
He claimed that the influence of manual training on boys and 
on their parents would add one year, at least, to a boy’s school- 
life. This training will increase the cost of education, but 
good education always costs. Some say the educational cup 
is full, and if more is poured in, it will overflow; but it is a 
shriveled, one-sided cup. There is too much sameness and 
intellectual weariness in our schools. Boys do better intellec- 
tual work under the stimulus of manual training. The 
workshop does not detract from intellectual training, but, on 
the contrary, the help is direct and positive. No classes in 
physics or chemistry are ever so ready to illustrate the book-} 
definition as students in manual training. It conduces to the 
perfection of moral and mental character, which is the object 
of education. 

Prest. Woodward then spoke of the result of the choice of 
occupation of the pupils of his school after three years’ study. 
More than one-half wish to begin life as draughtsmen or me- 
chanics, or some form of manual labor. Several are archi- 
tects. The ablest member of the class is a farmer. Though 
all are taught book-keeping, not one wished to be a book- 
keeper or clerk. He added that tools are full of the thoughts 
that words are inadequate toexpress. The age is to lose noth- 
ing of high intellectual life through the new education. Man- 
ual training furnishes the solution of the problem of labor os. 
capital. With every new tool the artisan rises to new dignity. 
When the new education fully comes in, it will be represented 
by the ship of state, and rigidity will give place to fluidity, and 
friction will cease. The speaker quoted at length from Felix 
Adler and other well-known authorities in proof of his state- 
ments, which were not only positive and ably expressed, but 
based on actual experience. 

Discussion. 

Col. Parker, of Chicago, discussed this paper. He said:, We 
are on the border of scientific education. Thought applied to 
the machine and to wood and iron has changed the century. 
The question should be taken up with great humility and hon- 
esty. Men of business are paying their money for manual 
training-schools, and teachers should take note of this sponta- 
neous uprising. Education is the harmonious development of 
body, mind, and soul. All questions’should be settled as they 
bear upon this harmonious development. All environments 
of the child should tend to possibilities of growth. So far.as 
manual training is able to help the mind to grow harmonious, 
it’*should come to our schools, and no farther. What is best 
adapted to make the mind grow, is the essential study. Higher 
than reading or arithmetic in our primary schools is drawing. 
There are two things in mental growth,—thought and skill; 
skill tells the teacher what the thought is. Doing things was 
Froebel’s idea of developing the mind. Let the child make 
what he draws, and draw what he makes. A good farm is the 
best primary school ever invented. The organized conserva- 
tism that meets this question I don’t like. Our boys and girls 
are not educated above, but below, manual labor. Work is 
the greatest moral influence we have. The whole question is 
one involving great thought and study, and we be led if 
we follow it humbly and carefully. 

Miss Jessie Stewart, of Boston, then recited “The Hero,’’ 


with marked power and excellent elocutionary effect. 
Industrial Education in Foreign Countries. 
Gen. Eaton, of Washington, addressing the chair, stated 


of | that this question is being agitated by foreign couutries. and 


that Mr. Wm. Mather, a manufacturer of Manchester, Eng. 


iged | who is visiting America as the representative of the Royal Com- 


mission of Inquiry into Technical Education, was present in 
the audience, and he was sure the meeting would be glad to 
hear from him, He then introduced Mr. Mather, who said: 


I am inquiring into the questions about to influence England 
and America more than any otbercountry. Old Eogland has tc 
face a competition unkoown before. Our inquiry starts from 
this position, How may our work-people be more intelligent ? 
Our object is utilitarian, Yours is the higher; how shal! the 
manual vivify the mental? ‘The race between England and 
America is about to come off. You arein advance of us in 
fertility of inventive power. There is a general aptitude of 
means to the end in America that one does not find in any 
other country. England is now conscious of the-fact, that to 
enable her to develop ber full strength, she must at once edu- 
cate to the furthest extent the artisanitmasses, in order to 
bring them up to the intellectual plane of the American work- 
man. We are now teaching our scholars manual labor. Every 
boy goes into a workshop three or four times a week. School- 
age-.ends at 13, and before boys are a year older they go to 
work, and the more extended education has to be obtained in 
the night schools. Bishop Fraser, of Manchester, brought for- 
ward a national educational act borrowed from America ten 
years ago, which has since been in operation with gratifying 
results. Mr. Mather paid a high compliment to the educa- 
tional advantages and their results in America, He was lis- 
es to with the closest attention, and warmly applauded at 

close. 


The Relation of Drawing to Industrial Education. 

Mr. Henry Hitchings, director of drawing in the Boston 
public schools, read a paper on ‘‘ Drawing in our Schools, and 
its relation to Industrial Education,’’ in which he maintained 
that it has an important bearing on the best growth and de- 


velopment of that education. In all sections men have capital 
they wish to invest. This class of men is relatively small, but 
large in influence, and will they not invest better if mechan- 
ically trained ? The’mass of children in our schools wil! be- 
come property-holders, creators, and producers. Will it be 
harmful to them if they are trained to industrial arts? We 
are trying to teach these in the public schools of Boston. He 
then described at length the'system used in the primary and 
grammar schools of Boston; saying, if this is‘not industrial in 
its effects, we lose one of the most important’ of the school 
courses. Drawing is a language, and has three letters in it to 
express ideas,—the point, the straight, and curved line, which 
though few in number, can be skillfully used to*express an 
immensely large number of ideas. The civilization of to-day 
would not be possible, and the present education and refine- 
ment could not exist, without this factor of drawing in its de- 
velopment. 

Mr. H. H. Fick, Supt. of drawing in Cincinnati, said, in 
discussion of this paper, that drawing should not be calied a 
special study, unless it is meant by that to be of special im- 
portance. if pupils never draw a stroke in after-life, the 
amount of benefit in their quickened power of perception can- 
not be measured. Children should not be turned into the 
world without a fair amount of geometry and drawing, as a 
bread-earning power. 

Officers Elected. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—C. M. Woodward, of St. Louis. 

Vice President—H. H. Belfield, of Chicago. 

Secretary—E. A. Spring, of Philadelphia. 

Next followed a paper by Dr. J. R. Buchanan of Boston, on 


The Moral Influence of Manual Training. 

He said that education has a self-evident science of philoso- 
phy, more or less known to all, but imperfectly applied. He 
who would live upon a single article of diet will have his con- 
constitution undermined beyond recovery; and he who, in 
education, would cultivate but a single group of faculties will 


produce so partial and abnormal a development as will mar 
for life the completeness of manhood. In the light of a true 
anthropology we see that iatellect.is the feeblest element of hu- 
man constitution. Instead of generating force, it expends it. 
The law of health demands an equal distribution of blood, the 
vital forces, and activities. I do not.see how we can leave out 
skillful industrial occupation from the education of any youth, 
without doing him an injury by depriving him of normal de- 
velopment. 

Instead of presenting industry as the rival competitor of 
literary intellect, I present it as the natural assistant and in- 
vigorator of intellectuah education. The concentrated atten- 
tion, the close observation, the’ ingenuity, invention, and 
judgment useful in art are far superior in mental discipline to 
anything that literature can give, arid whatever is learned in 
this way is learned positively and permanently, while four- 
fifths of the literary acquisitions of the schools fade out into 
dimness, or are lost. The boy who has just constructed a 
wagon is in much better mental condition than one who has 
jast learned a lesson in grammar. I(ndustry is the basis of the 
moral nature. This is cultivated by moral action that implies 
industrial action. 

Dr. Buchanan cited as proof of the moral influence of indus- 
trial training the State Reform School at Lancaster,Ohio, which 
for 25 years has combined industrial and intellectal educa- 
tion, and educated more than 2000 criminals, nine-tenths of 
whom have been redeemed to lives of usefulness. Their lit- 
erary progress compares favorably with schools of Ohio, while 
their moral deportment is superior to common schools. A 
population with no industrial education is & Pandemonium, 
and with no better industrial training than has been developed 
by accident, is like a volcanic region covered by a thin crust, 
which the fluctuations of commerce are continually cracking. 


This section adjourned till 8 p. m. 
EVENING SESSION. 


A paper was read by Mr. Walter S. Perry, supt. of drawing 
Worcester, Mass., upon; 


Drawing in the Grammar Schools. 
A strong conviction is arising in many minds that mor 
attention should be paid to manual training in education, yet 
it must be admitted that before there can be any broad devel- 


opment of manual or technical training of any kind in the 
schools there must be broad general instruction in industrial 
drawing. ‘The subject is a new one in education, and efforts 


another that there has been no opportunity till now for a gen- 


to introduce it into schools have been so independent of one 
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eral exchange of views. Further than this, teachers of draw- 
ing have hitherto labored quite independently of one another, 
and have found it extremely difficult to get any proper recog- 
nition of the study in their respective schools. 

It is quite universally recognized that drawing should be 
taught in the public schools. But some think drawing means 
one thing and some another, and the member of the school 
board may well look puzzled, and ask what is meant by draw- 
ing,—what are the underlying fundamental principles,—when 
we say there must be taught free hand-drawing, model and 
object- drawing, geometrical and mechanical drawing, per- 
spective, dictation and memory drawing, historic ornament and 
design; a nomenclature that is enough to discourage any com- 
mitteeman or teacher. All this tends to confuse because it is 
not an educational arrangement. Is it not time for us to get 
- of = vague, indefinite, into some more coherent method 

wor 

What is drawing? Drawing is the language by which a true 
idea of the form, the appearance, and the decoration of an 
object is conveyed from one person to another. It is the main 
language of the skilled constructive industries, and its impor- 
tance to the designer and artisan is only comparable with read- 
ing and writing; the three go hand-in-hand; they are, in fact, 
interdependent upon one another. Consider the endless num- 
ber and variety of machines stationed here and there, ever 
changing raw materials into goods necessary for our life and 
comfort. Look at our buildings, our ships that sail the sea 
laden with the commerce of the world,—all these and the thou- 
sand and one industrial objects about us, intricate in design, 
wonderful in construction, beautiful in ornamentation, were 
first formed in the brain of man, but their construction has 
been made possible mainly by the use of this language of draw- 
ing, which enables the designer to express the minutest fact in 
their construction so as to be readily understood by the work- 
man, and embodied forth by his skilled hand. 

Inasmuch, then, as drawing is the universal language of our 
vast manufacturing industries, it would seem that the drawing 
we teach in the public schools should be such as to include the 
elements of this all-important means of expression. But draw- 
ing has other applications; it is the principal means by which 
we express ideas in regard to the appearance and decoration 
of objects, so that the subject considered as a whole may be 
regarded as embracing three fundamental divisions : 

Construction: Drawing as applied in industrial construction. 

Representation: Drawing as applied in representing the ap- 
pearance of objects 

Decoration: Drawing as applied in ornamentation. 

These t divisions represent the subject-matter to be 
taught. ow as there are but two divisions of drawing, as far 
as execution is concerned, that done with instruments and that 
done by the free-hand, under the three general divisions of 
the subject we may teach the various kinds of drawing known 
as free-hand, mechanical, dictation, memory, object, geomet- 
rical, and the like; but with a double value, as all the work, 
whether it be free-hand or instrumental, may be so planned 
that it will tend toward one or more of the three general 
divisions of drawing. 

Construction: This forms preéminently the educational and 
ractical side of the subject, and yet it is the one that has 
ailed, till recently, of recognition even; the pictorial and dec. 

orative-side has been given undue prominence. So many say 
drawing is important; but they cannot tell why it is important, 
and when brought to the point of defending the subject they 
are at a loss for good and substantial reasons. They aim to 
give what they call training to the hand and eye, but this is 
only a most indefinite result and does not touch the real prac- 
tical reason for making drawing an important branch of edu- 
cation; and it is only within a very short time that a book 
could be found that contained one single drawing that repre- 
sented the simple projections of a common object, so arranged 
as to give a pupil or teacher an idea how such drawings are 
made use of by the artisan. 

How is this subject to be taught? Is this matter of making 
working-drawings to be carried out by the free-hand through 
all these subsequent years? I think that after the pupils have 
become well accustomed to free-hand work, their subject 
should be put on a more geometric mechanical basis. In about 
the sixth or seventh year of school it is customary to introduce 
geometric problems. And what are these problems? They 
relate mainly to the drawing of lines in all their geometric rela- 
tions to each other; to the accurate construction of angles and 
the plane geometric figures. Now instead of paying so much 
attention,—as has heretofore been done,—to the construction 
of these forms abstractly, I would advocate more attention to 
the application of plane geometrical construction of plans, ele- 
vations, and sections of solid objects. By so doing we shall 
bring the study of practical geometry in the schools to definite 
practical results. 

Representation and decoration were then discussed, but less 
explicitly than construction, and the speaker, in closing, said: 
“I feel like again saying that the first duty incumbent upon 
us as professional teachers of drawing is to emancipate our- 
selves from the confusing and non-educational array of tech- 
nical terms so often used in drawing and which have been 
quoted, and fix upon those fundamental principles which 
underlie the study of drawing in the public ools, and 
arrange them in regard to their educational and practical im- 


portance,”’ 
Discussion. 

. This paper was discussed by Mr. Walter Goodnough of 
Columbus, O., who emphasized the importance of constructive 
drawings, saying that pupils should make real drawings so that 
a carpenter could take it and work directly from it. 

John Collins of Philadelphia spoke in favor of constructive 
drawing. 

Dr. A. A. Miner of Boston spoke highly of Mr. Perry’s es- 
say, but believed much in the free hand movement for its own 
sake, if the result was not valuable or even worthless. 

Miss Locke of St. Louis spoke of the system of teachin 
drawing in that city, and believed in the habit of free-han 
till it became second nature, and that the result would be 
afterwards felt in learning perspective. Suppleness of the 
hand must be a constant object in early training. 

Mr. Barringer of Newark testified to the importance of deft 
hand-training, and advised the handling of objects for the sake 
of acquiring it. 

Mr. Merwin, of St. Louis schools, expressed his surprise at 
the marvelous result of the free-hand movement in St. Louis. 

Mr. Otto Fuchs, of Boston, accepted the value of construc- 
by arid but did not think free-hand should be neglected 


JULy 11. 
The department met at 9.30 a. m., and in the absence of 
L. W. Miller, of Philadelphia, who was expected to read a pa- 
per at this hour, the section adjourned to Concert Hall, where 


the following persons spent about ten minutes in explaining 
their respective exhibitions in drawing: W. S. Perry, of Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Otto Fuchs, of Boston; Josephine C. Locke, of 
St. Louis; H. H. Fick, of Cincinnati; W. 8. Goodnough of 
Columbus, O.; G. Bamberger, of New York, and C. M. Wood- 
wood, of St. Louis. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The department convened at 3.30, and listened to a paper by 
L. W. Miller, on Normal Instruction in Drawing.” 


The paper was discussed by L. S. Thompson, of Lafayette, 
Ind., Mr. Barringer of Newark, Josephine C. Locke, and Mr. 
Miller. Adjourned. 


The Exhibit of Drawing. 

One of the notable features of the Industrial Dept. was the 
exhibition of drawings and of “‘ creative’’ workin the concert- 
room of Congress Hall, where the meetings of the Industrial 
Section were held. 

Drawing is the language of industry; by its means intelligi- 
ble and accurate ideas concerning the form, size, and construc- 
tion of objects to be made, are conveyed to the workman 
who is to make the objects; therefore, drawing is a neces- 
sity in industrial education and in manufacture. Hence 


comes the propriety of an exhibition of drawings in con- 
nection with the Industrial Dept. of this Association. and 
the reason for the prominence given to drawing on the 
program of the department. The exhibition was vivified 
and made oven gee by the ten-minute explanations of 
the work exhibited, which were made by the supts. and teach- 
ers from the different cities. 

The general drift of the papers on drawing which were read, 
and of the animated discussions which followed them, seemed 
to show the settled conviction that drawing isa real study, 
capable of being formulated and treated systematically and 
educationally. We gathered from these papers and discus- 
sions that there are three fundamental divisions of drawing: 

(1) Construction, which gives the structure of objects. Un- 
der this head comes working-drawings, projections, etc. 

(2) Representation, which gives the appearance of objects. 
Under this head come perspective, model and object, pictorial 
drawings, etc. 

(3) Decoraticn, which gives the ornament of objects. Un- 
der this head come all designs, historic or original. 

And that geometry underlies all these divisions, and there- 
fore should be made the basis of instruction. 

This is quite different from the old idea of drawing pursued 
as an accomplishment, for the sake of making poor pictures, 
and also from the more modern idea of ay) mgm only 
for the sake of practice in industrial design. ere we find a 
broad and comprehensive scheme, giving promise of thorough 
and well-balanced work tocome. The exhibition showed how 
prevalent this view is in the leading cities of the country: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Worcester, Syracuse, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, St. Louis, were here represented. In all but one 
of the drawing-exhibits, the recognition of the three funda- 
mental divisions in drawing was clear and distinct. 

In Prof. Adler’s Workingman’s School, in New York, the 
drawing goes hand-in-hand with the making; no object is 
made which is not first drawn. The exhibit of this school 
and the explanation showed that the children drew the geo- 
metric figure and then cut it in clay; they drew the develop- 
ment of the geometric figure, and then cut it from the paste- 
board and folded it into the form of the solid; they drew the 


‘working-drawings of a solid (a cylinder, an oblong block), 
or of an object (a frame, a bench), and then cut or made it in 


wood; they drew the appearance of an object or cast, and 
then modeled an object from the drawing; they drew a de- 
sign, and then cut it with a scroll-saw or otherwise;—the 
work everywhere |recognizing drawing as the means of ex- 
pressirg the idea of the thing to be made. 

The work from the St. Louis Manual Training School showed 
more emphatically still the use of drawing as the language of 
construction, by an exhibit which led from simple projections, 
made as free-hand sketches, or by accurate instrumental work, 
through development of surfaces and intersections of solids to 
a finished drawing in light and shade, of a complicated piece 
of machinery, accompanied by a sheet of careful working- 
drawings of each of the numerous parts,—drawings necessary 
to show to a workman just how each part was to be made. 

Of the public school exhibits, one only showed that the in- 
structions tended in only one direction,—that of design. A 
manufacturers’ view of this exhibit, expressed to the specta- 
tor, was, ‘* Why, you have a kind of a school of design here, 
haven’t you? You don’t teach general drawing, do you?” 

The other public schools showed the three cuidate of in- 
struction,—Construction, Representation, Decoration,—devel- 
oped in parallel lines, from the primary up through the gram- 
mar and high schools. 

The display of the Worcester and Columbus schools were 
very attractive. Construction and representation were about 
evenly developed, but in decoration there was a great differ- 
ence. In the Columbus schools the work in decoration seemed 
to have been developed in the direction of elaborate details in 
the designs, and a wonderful minuteness of execution in 
historic ornament. In the Worcester exhibit the designs were 
distinguished above those in any other public school exhibit, 
by breadth, simplicity, and beauty. 

The key to the St. Louis public school work was, idea first, 
execution second; and the clear, bold, firm, intelligent work, 
—the same in construction, representation, and decoration,— 
showed that the idea having been developed skillful training 
in the ability to execute had not been wanting. The preémi- 
nent effort, however, had been to teach the pupils to think. 

Carrying up the work of the public schools higher while still 
keeping the three subjects strongly in view, the exhibits of the 
Pennsylvania Museum School, of the Boston Evening Drawin 
Schools, of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, chowel 
wonderful industrial and artistic development. Here the 
work of promise for the future would seem to be not so much 
in the certificate sheets, which were of great excellence and 
beauty, and which won just admiration, as in the marvelous 
time-work, which showed how perfectly at command was the 
knowledge that had informed the pencil and the brush to 
bring out the truth with quickness and with power. 

The whole exhibit was remarkable, and ite effects will be 
seen in a broader comprehension of the industrial and educa- 
tional importance of drawing to the country, and in an in- 


creased determination to give to drawing its ay ag 
and to provide for its development the pablis 


Wepnespay, Juty 11, 1883. 
ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


The president being absent, Vice-Prest. W. E. Barringer, 
of Newark, N. J., called the session to order; and in the ab- 
sence of the secretary, Ed. Smith, of Syracuse, N. Y., was 
elected secretary pro tem. Prof. H. H. Fick, of Cincinnati, 


O., read a paper on, 
The Hducation of The Heart. 


Human nature is tripartite,— intellectual, physical, and 
moral. Threefold, therefore, must be the aims of that grad- 
ual development which finds ite culmination in the nearest 
possible approach to perfect humanity. The educator should 
not bestow his care merely upon the cultivation of the intel- 
lect, but concern himself not less faithfully about the training 
of the physical powers and keep in view the education of the 
heart. For a period of twenty-three hundred years the im- 
portance of an all-embracing, harmonious education has been 

inted out; yet who will assert that to-day’s educational la- 
Coss are in truth directed to uniform mental, moral, and phys 
ical development ? Public sentiment has set an unwarranted 
valuation upon the semblance of an accumulation of knowl- 
edge. Our matter-of-fact age worships the dollar, and coun- 
tenances the belief that mental power will furnish traps with 
which to catch the bird laying the golden eggs. Like King 
Midias of old, it clamors for the touch that may turn every- 
thing into gold, oblivious of the fact that the mythic gift has 
its fearful attendant curse. Life has aims and aspirations 
higher than the balancing of ledgers and business calculations. 
There is something above the treadmill-drudgery of the vane 
gle for existence, something which really makes this life wor 
living, and without which our mundane stay would be a farce 
with a tragic ending. 

It is ben that the attempts to strengthen the soul by kill- 
ing the body have been abandoned; yet while the mind and 
the body are being cared for, not enough attention is paid to 
the education of the finer feelings, the sensibilities, the heart. 
The author of the Critique of Pure Reason, a century ago, 
asks, how it is possible to make men happy by mere schooling, 
if they are not at the same time heart-cultured. Extraordi- 
nary skill and uncommon attainments are frequently turned 
against those they ought to benefit. The true school will con- 
sider it a duty to counterbalance as much as possible the he- 
reditary or instilled selfishness of outer life. and supplement 
the world’s cry, ‘‘ Put money into thy purse!”’ by the words, 
**and kindness for all into thy heart!” 

Man is a reflex of the habits of his ancestors modified by the 
the exigencies of his own surroundings. Moral habits and 
ethic principles cannot be imparted by verbal statements like 
principles of arithmetic, or rules of grammar. The heart is 
educated in the same manner which, is adopted in the case of 
the hand, the muscle, the eye. You may develop it by con- 
stant example and direction. How can a pupil be expected to 
cherish truth when he listens to his teachers’ cote orgs | 
answers ? The unfortunate system of demerits, credits, an 
per cents. is a fruitful source of falsehoods, A premium is 
set upon dishonesty, and the maxim prevails, that only he is 
punishable who allows himself to be caught. 

More value ought to be attached to studies which appeal 
to the imagination, like history and literature, music and 
graphic art. After all it is not so very difficult to lead the child 
to see what is right and to understand what is wrong, provided 
we have the right exemplar. Doing good must be practised ; 
the true and the good imparted by words must be rendered 
active by exercise and example. Teachers who understand 
the art of turning the events and incidents of daily life into 
object-lessons for the advantage of their pupils will not want 
opportunities, Parables and suitable anecdotes should be in- 
terwoven with the threads of imparted instruction. The 
sacredness of vows might be illustrated by the story of Reg- 
ulus, the obedience to the law by that of Socrates, the beauty 
of truthfulness by reference to Petrarch. What heroism in 
the conduct of the engineer who recently clung to his burning 
locomotive and saved the lives of the passengers at the expense 
of his own! Instances of heroic deaths, examples of devotion, 
of charity, of benevolence, of love for fellow-men, are treasured 
in the heart of the true teacher, and are ever ready to be used 
as the basis of admonition and instruction. 

Periodical literature for the children, and even the school- 
readers contain too much which is expected to serve as frightful 
examples. The efficacy of this is very doubtful Why parade 
illustrations of wickedness, when it is known that the contagious 
influence of bad example ie more powerful than any antidote ? 
Lessons about the Insolent Boy, the Truant, Unkindness, etc., 
savor too much of the Upas tree. Chronicle the good, speak 
of the value of honest toil, the satisfaction attendant upon the 
faithful discharge of duties. Poetry has long been made the 
vehicle of happy moral delineations; prose can be found equally 
well-adapted to the purpose. Above all, the conduct, the bear- 
ing of the teacher should ever be typical of the true, the beau- 
tifal, and the good, illustrating the saying of Terentins: ‘*I 
am man, and therefore cannét be a stranger to anything 
human.”” Happy the child whose heart, mind, and body are 
cared for by such a teacher! 


Gen. Phelps of Vermont followed in discussion of the paper 
just read. 

Officers Elected. 
After the reading of the paper, on motion of Mr. Sheldon of 
Massachusetts, the report of the Committee on Nomination of 
officers for the ensuing year was given, as follows: 


For President—F. Louis Soldan of Missouri. 
For Vice-President—Wm. E. Barringer of New Jersey. 
For Secretary—Miss Ella Calkins of New York. 


The report of the committee was adopted and the officers 
declared elected. aoe 

Miss Jessie Stewart, of Boston, Mass., was presented and 
read the poem entitled “‘The Boys.’’ by Oliver W. Holmes. 
This recitation was rendered in faultless style, and won for 
Miss Stewart high commendation from the able critics present. 
Hon. Henry Raab, State Supt. of Public Instruction of 
Illinois, was introduced, and read a paper on, 


Primary Education ; What and How. 
Primary education is, in many instances, neglected for the 


sake of secondary education; this neglect is the source of un- 


satisfactory results in the latter branch. If any 
tion is to be fostered in preference to another, it 
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Jate, have been made upon the school, and said that these would 
forever remain unfulfilled. He warned educators not to lend 
a too willing ear to these behests, and requested them to listen 
to the voice of the Science of Education rather than to popular 
whims. He laid stress upon strict moral training and rigid 
discipline, an education to obedience, cleanliness, truthfulness, 
chastity, honesty, trustworthiness, reverence, and fidelity. 
With regard to the intellectual training, the speaker advo- 
cated “that, (1) our children must learn to work cheerfully, 
and (2) they must learn to enjoy work, feel pleasure in work- 
ing.” ‘He is not the best teacher who knows most, but he 
who knows how to teach the children to apply themselves vig- 
poy’ to their tasks. It is a crime against human nature to 
send children to school merely that they may learn to sit still.’”’ 


“During the instruction the teacher must arouse the interest 
of the pupils, ask short questions, and insist upon full definite 
answers; not spend too much himself, but see that the pupils 
exercise their powers of speech. The more the teacher con- 
tains himself, the less prominent he makes himself in his in- 
struction; the freer the child will develop, the better his fac- 
ulties will be exercised. It is a sad spectacle to into a 
school where the teacher does all the talking, and the pupils 
are made inactive by mere listening.”’ 

“Another principle ought not to be forgotten. We must not 
make it too easy for the children to acquire knowledge; not by 
play, but by hard work, can they acquire truth. Only what 
man has worked for, becomes his own, his lasting property; 
teachers should, therefore, not present the subject-matter ‘cut 
and dried’ on a tray, but cause the pupils ‘to seek and find’ 
truth.’? But we require, also, that work be done in a rational 
way. Man must, therefore, be led to think. A man that 
labors without thinking is on a level with the ox in the tread- 
mill. Thinking alone cannot elevate man to his destiny on 
earth. This seems so self-evident that further argument is 
unnecessary; and yet, it is to-day more needful than ever to 
I will not speak of 
the many superstitions prevalent among our people, causing 
loss of life and property ; how many who are classed among 
the better, resort to patent medicines and nostrums, seek a cure 
with quacks and wise women, instead of constlting a reputable 
physician; but I wish to point out evils arising from sensations 
and commotions created by social, political, and religious itiner- 
ant agitators who delude the ple. All this is possible only 
when men cannot think clearly, when they do not realize the 
effects and consequences of their actions beforehand.” . . . 

Mr. Raab called attention to the defective way in which 
some of the branches are taught, and insisted upon teach- 
ing few things well in preference to skimming over a great 
many things hurriedly. ‘‘ Non multa, sed multum. In order 
that pupils may feel joy in work, they must work successfully.”’ 


“Do not raise your standard too high; do not impose tasks 
that overtax the pupils’ powers; do not burden nor discourage 
them by exacting demands which they, even with good will 
and strength, are unable to fulfill; rather short and easy 
lessons, which may be well and surely learned, than long and 
difficult tasks which torture them and allow them to work 
without success. Do not despise the stolid, slow children, 
and do not believe that the bright ones will be of most use to 
the world. If we could get statistics from the higher institu- 
tions of learning on this point, we might obtain some interest- 
ing disclosures; we should find that the pupils who were con- 
sidered the smartest and brightest in school have by no means 
become the most useful men. For this reason, train every 
faculty, even the weak one; give each an opportunity to de- 
velop and to enjoy the blessing of progress in little results. 
Successful work alone can make man happy and blessed.”’ 

“Children can be happy only when they feel that their teacher 
loves them. Children have a very fine sense for detecting the 
love of their teacher. They ask for love, for they were made 
to be loved. But it is not necessary for a teacher to tell them 
continually of his love for them ; when the teacher’s love is 
genuine, the pupils know it without words; in a school where 
love dwells, the teacher may be strict,—O, so strict! and the 
children love him nevertheless. But in order to be successful, 
love must be coupled with justice,—love must be consistent. 
This becomes evident, especially in the matter of punishment. 
He only ought to be privileged to administer punishment who 
punishes lovingly,—who punishes to reform. The rod is most 
effective in the hands of the teacher who loves his pupils. 
Love and true happiness can be found in school only when the 
teacher loves his profession,—when he is filled with holy 
enthusiasm for his cause.’’ 

The speaker then summed with the following: 

“1. The first requisite of the public school is rigorous discipline 
and strict mora! education in truthfulness, righteousness, hon- 
esty, and conscientiousness in duty, decency, and reverence. 
Wherever these virtues are neglected, the intellectual acquire- 
ments will resemble the rays of decaying wood, which emits 
light, but never warms. 

2. In the second place, our youth need rigid intellectual train- 
ing, an instruction which comprehends all the faculties, which 
teaches to work and to love work. I emphasize especially 
severe logical thinking and a correct expression of thought in 
speaking and writing. The pupils must be enabled not only 
to comprehend, but also to represent ideas properly. To this 
training of the intellect must be added a culture of the heart. 
Children must be guided in such a way that labor is joy to 
them, and that they are happy in rational, successful work. 
The teacher must be the example by which the holy warmth 
is kindled which renders what is difficult easy, and the burdens 


light.” 
Discussion. 

This paper was discussed by W. E. Sheldon of Massachusetts, 
who said he felt that this dept. should take its legitimate part 
in the Assoc., and that in the elementary school those things 
should be taught that instruct the heart and the mind. Hesaid 
he would rather be the best elemen teacher in the country 
than to be president ofa university. In this field we should be 
missionaries, and, by zeal and earnestness, carry on the 
good work; and from the cradle to the high school develop 
— virtues of a celestial character which make for glorious 
results. 

Mr. Hancock said if we do not discuss this admirable paper 
it is not because we do not believe in it, but because we most 
heartily concur. It is a grand oor | to contemplate what can 
be done in the primary dept., and the awakening to this work 
is as universal as it will be salutary. 

Remarks were also made by G. F. Mills of South Williams- 
town, Mass, Mr. Bartholemew of Louisville, Ky., Mrs. 
Polloek of Washington, D. C , Mr. Kellogg of New 
of Kansas. 


The Resolutions. 
The Com. on Resolutions presented the following: 


ork, Mr. $ 


Resolved, (1.) That it is a subject of congratulation that an increased at- 
tention is paid to the instruction of young children, and that there is ap- 
parent increased faith in its importance and necessity. 

(2.) That we estimate the Kindergarten as a source of new life for our 
ay schools, and that we believe the training in the power of doing 

here begun should be continued in them. The great educational need is 
@ course of instruction that shall provide for the heart, brain, and hand. 
(3.) That we urge upon all teachers to give their young pupils a taste for 
ure literature, to open to them the stores of enjoyment provided by our 
t authors, and in discouraging in every way the circulating and read- 
ing of the flashy and demoraliziug publications that are so abundant on 
the connters of the newsdealers. 

(4.) That we urge manufactnrers to provide the means at once for a 
course of instruction and mechanical art and industry, including drawing, 
moulding, etc. Josers E. Haains, 

A. M. KBLLOGG, 
F. W. 


Gen. Phelps of Vermont presented the following: 


Resolved, That the inclination toward military grandeur and display 
which is fostered of late years by Grand Army organizations, officers’ re 


Committee. 


unions, Decoration Day observances, and dedication of soldiers’ monu* 
ments, demand renewed efforts on the part of the educators of the coun- 
try for counteracting these hostile influences against our inatitations of 
popular self. government. 


On motion, this resolution was laid on the table, and the re- 
port of the Com. on Resolutions was adopted. 
The department adjourned. 


ORGANIZATION OF A NEW DEPARTMENT. 


At a business session the following petition was presented : 
The undersigne |}, members of the National Ed. Assoc., respectfully ask 
eae to establish, in accordance with Sec. 8, Art. iv. of the consti- 
gg a sixth department, to be called the Department of Art Educa- 
on. 


J. H. Smart, Josephine C. Locke, pepe WN, Singer, 
W.8. Goodnough, A. J. Fitzgerald, D. F. DeWo'f,—, 
Henry H. Fick, L. L. Brown, A. J. Morrison, 
John 8. Clark, H. 8. Tarbell, W. T. Harris, 
Walter 8. Perry, Irwin Shepard, J.A. Kelly, 

L. 8. Thompson, Amos M. Kellogg, A. G. Boyden, 
Jas. F.C. Sickel, F. W. Parker, J.J. Mills, 


At a subsequent meeting the Board of Directors unanimously 
voted to establish a Department of Art Education in accord- 
ance with the petition. 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION. 


The new department met at* 5.00 o’clock p. m., Mon- 
day, July 9, for the purpose of organizing, Jobn 8. Clark of 
Boston called the meeting to order by nominating for tempo- 
rary chairman L. S. Thompson, of Lafayette, Ind,, which was 
unanimously carried, H. H. Fick of Cincinnati being elected 
secretary. 

Considerable discussion prevailed in reference to the future 
relation between the new department and the Dept. of Indus- 
trial Ed. 

Mr. Fick moved that the Board of Directors of the National 
Ed. Assoc. be petioned to change the name of the Dept. of 
Industrial Ed. to read Dept. of Industrial and Art Ed.; this 
motion was seconded and discussed, but finally laid upon the 
table. 

It was moved and seconded that the department effect a per- 
manent organization, and that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to nominate officers for the ensuing year. Carried. 
The chair nominated as such committee, John S. Clark, James 
H. Smart, W. S. Goodnough, H. H. Fick, and C. M. Wood- 
ward. 

After a recess of five minutes the names of the following 
officers were reported and elected: 


Prest.—L. 8. Thompson, Lafayette, Ind. 
Vice-Prest.—W. S. Perry, Worcester, Mass. 
Sec.—Josephine C. Locke, St. Louis, Mo. 


There was also appointed a committee on Course of Study 
and Methods df Te:ching as follows: James MacAlister, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn.; Otto Fuchs, Boston, Mass.; Walter S. Good- 
nough, Columbus, O.; H. H. Fick, Cincinnati, O.; Josephine 
C. Locke, St. Louis, Mo. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Because of meetings of the General Assoc. the depart- 
ment metin the basement of the M. E. Church, at 9.00 a, m. 
July 11. 

A communication was received from Mr. H. H. Fick, of 
Cincinnati, resigning his position on the committee. It was 
moved and seconded that Mr. Hahnstein of Chicago be elected 
io fill Mr. Fick’s place; carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the president, in connection 
with the committee, fill vacancies that may occur through res- 
ignations. 

The president, having read a series of suggestions regarding 
a course of study, it was moved and seconded that these be 
referred to the committee; carried. 

The department then adjourned to meet with the General 
Assoc. at its next annual meeting. 


{Continued on page 73.] 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert Browning : The Lady of 
the Lake; o) , _< six cantos; by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New York: 
T. Y. Crowe’ 

Poems of George Eliot: The Aineid of Virgil; translated into English 
verse; by John Covington. New Vork: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Poems of History, by the most Famous Poets of all Ages; chosen and 
annotated by H. A. Lord, A.M. Detroit, Mich.: M. W. Elisworth & Co. 

Christine; translated from the French of Louis Enault; by Elizabeth W. 
Pendleton; Leisure Hour Series; 20 cts.; New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

India: What can it Teach Us; by F. Max Miiller, K.M.; 25 cts. 

k: & » 
"Sos Cato Major De Senectute; by John Henderson, M.A.; Classical 
Text-Book Series. Toronto: Copp, Clark & Co., 9 Front street, West. 

A Poem in Nine Books; from the 12th Lon- 
don edition. New York: T. ¥. Crowe % 

A New Method English Analysis; by Chas. P, Curd, A.M. St. Louis: 
4m. Schoo! Book Co. 

Dooryard Folks and Winter Garden ; by Amanda B. Harris; illus.; 


: : D. Lothrop & Co. 
Robert H. Thurston, 


r tory of the Growtb of the Steam 8; 
‘Tne International Scientific Series, Now York: D. Appleton 


Pedantic Versicles; by Isaac Piage. Gin 
Pianoforte Music; by John 
MacCoun. 


New 


Heath & Co. 


n, 
: -|fupt. Cra 
Fillmore; $1.50, Chicago: Town Suly 24. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE MEETING AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, JULY, 1883. 


In consequence of the many inquiries made by friends of 
the National Educational Association in relation to the finan- 
cial success of the recent meeting at Saratoga, I deem it proper 
to make the following statements, for the information of those who 
were not able to be present and participate in the proceedings, as well 
as for those who were there. 

The membership of the Association, at the recent meeting, repre 
sented thirty-one States of the Uuion, and the Dominion of Ontarto. 
Twenty four old life-members were present, and four new ones. In ad- 
dition to the four life-membership fees paid, promises were given for 
the payment of others before the close of the year. It is desirable that 


*| twenty new life memberships be secured in season to have the list published 


in the Volume of Proceedings for this year. Beside the annual member- 
ship fees, already secured, promises have been made, by those who could 
not attend the meetings this year, to pay the annual fees. It is hoped 
that remittances will be made in ample time to add the names to the 
present list of members, and secure the volume for 1883. 

The receipts from all sources for the year are now sufficient to defray 
the expenses incurred since July, 1882, including the publication of the 
volume for that year, and leave a balance of about $50 in the treasury. 
There remains, however, an indebtedness incurred | years, 
of nearly $200, for the payment of which provision shoul made at the 
earliest time possible. 

Active efforts on the part of the present members, and the friends of 
Association in securing and sending tothe Treasury annual membership 
fees of $200 cash, and life-membership fees of $20 each, will enable the 
Board of Directors to remove all the indebtedness, and have ample means 
to pay for the publication of the proceedings for this year, and send a 
copy to every member. 

ho will send us the first lifemembership? Who will send us the frst 
five annual memberships? Due acknowledgements will be given in Tar 
JOUBFAL. N. A. CALKINS, Treas. Nat. Ed. Assoc. 
124 Hast 80th street, New York, July 14, 1883. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, W.T. CARBINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo, 


MissouRi.—The late State Teachers’ Assoc. was by far t e 
largest meeting of the kind ever held in Missouri. There were 
150 prominent educators present, besides many others who 
were there as spectators and who have the success of the schools at heart. 
Prest, Parsous made a good program, which was strictly adhered to, 
as | one who bad been assigned a duty was present with essay well pre- 
pared. All those present pronounced the meeting a grand success, The 
next meeting will be held at Sweet Springs the last week in Juné, 1884. 
The officers for the a pee are; Prest.—Supt. W. E. Coleman; 
Vice-Prests.—Mesars. F. W. Parsons of Weston, 


N. J. Morrison of 
Springfield, J. P. Blanton of Kirkesville, and N. B. Henry of Cape 
Girardeau; Sec.—J. L. ma i of Sedalia; R. R. Sec.—Robert Dunn 
of Warrensburg; 7reas.—Dr. J. A. Quarles of Lexington. The Assoc. 
passed a resolation abolishing the use of the title “ Prof.’’ as applied to 
poe school teachers. The prest. of the Assoc. has issued the follow- 
ng circular, which is intended to be a move to procure more thoroughly 
qualified teachers for our schools: 
JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., JULY 6, 1883. 

Gentlemen :—In accordance with a resolution pemes by the Mo. State 
Teachers’ Association at Sweet Springs, June 28, 83, you whose names 
are appended are appointed (nstitute Organizers for your respective sen- 
atoriat districts. You are ex to codperate with the . Comre. 
in institute work, and in circulating educational news and literature; for 
this purpose to appoint an assistant in every county of your district 
1 Dist., O.C. Hill, Oregon, 15 Dist., J. L. wage Sedalia, 

a 


2 E. BR. Neely, St. Joseph, 16 “ 48, F. Pettus, Harrisonville, 
3 “ P. H. Grafton. Platte City, 17 ‘ Robt. Dann, Warrensburg, 
4 Duncan, Gallatin, 18 I,J. Smith, Peirce City, 
56 F. Stultz, Chilicothe, 19 Aven Nelson, Springfield, 
6 “ LL, B. Coates, Salisbury, 20 ‘* T.8 Cox, Arcola, 
7 +“ J.T Ridgeway, Macon City, 21 “ G. W. Smith, Washington, 
8 “ G, W. Turner, Richmond, 22 “ J. M. Morris, Rolla, 
JJ. Colambla, 23 “ F. McNail, Dexter City, 
10 “ J. W. Marion, Fulton, 24 +“ OC. L. Ebaugh, Ironton, 
11 J.8. Nelson, Louisiant, 25 J. M. Shelton, DeSoto, 
12 “ UL, C. Moore, Memphis, 26 “ N. RR. Henry, Cape Gir, 
13 * M. MecMarray, Paris, 27 “ J. ¥F. Bachanan, Kan. City, 
14 “ Anthony Haynes,Boonville,28 ‘“ W.H. Campbell, Carthage, 


Any report you may make of institutes and teachers conventionsin your 
respective districts will be embodied in the State Supt.’s annual report. 
Yours fraternally, 
W. E. COLEMAN, Prest. Mo. 8. T. A. 


Supt. Coleman intends to leave no stones unturned to help the edu- 
cational progress in our State.——Our teachers need more good school 
literature.—— Mr. Long, Supt. of 8t Louis schools; Mr. A. Haynes, = 
cipal of the Boonville Girls’ School (also a delegate from our tage 
amee)s Major Merwin; Messrs. C. M. Woodward, F. Louis Soldan, B. 
G. Wilson, Ben. Blewitt, Mrs. F. A. Chaney, and Miss Josia Locke, are 
a few of our teachers who are in attendance at Saratoga meeting. 

We can state but few of the changes and promotions that have been 


made in our city and town schools for next year: L. E. Wolfe from 
Nevada to Moberly; F. W. Parsons, from Weston to California; J. M. 
McDonald, from St. Janser to Pacific; W. H. Campbeil, from Charles- 


ton to Carthage; W. H. Perry, from Stewartville to Nevada; J. W. 
Marion, from Pacific to Fulton; Carl Vincent, trom Fulton to Brown- 
wood, Tex.; J. A. , from Moberly to Gainesville, Tex.; J. B. Scott, 
from Potosi to Ironton; E. 8. Clarke, from Cairo, Ill., to Jefferson City; 
W. G. Chandler, from Vandalia, Ill., to Ferguson; R. E. Oldham, from 
Holden to Jefferson City; L.C. Moore, from Williamsburg to Memphis. 

Missouri school boards are learning that it is best to retain good teach- 
ers as long as they can. Very few towns are changing principals. —— 
Many counties are holding “ norma! iostitates "’ this season. The follow. 
,—some now at work, others to begin 
soon: Dr. R. D. Shannon in Co.; C. E. Carhart in Caldwell Co.; J. 
L. Holloway in Holt Co.; W. T. Pugh in Daviess Co.; R. C. Norton in 
Stoddard, Dunklin, and Iron Cos.; D. A. McMillan in Audrain Co.; and 
N. B. Henry in Adair, New Madrid, and Bollinger Cos. These, with 
those reported a few weeks ago, are but a few of the number held. 
Many depend solely on local teachers to conduct the institutes. It is 
safe to say that more than half of our 114 counties will have institutes 
of some kind during the present vacation. The 28 gentlemen who have 
been appointed to work up the matter will make a new era for Missouri 
teachers in a few years. 

The catalogue of the State Univ. is beforeme. It shows that last year 
has been the most prosperous year in its history. Attendance in de- 
partments, 577. Their graduates were: Academic Coll. 27, Law 13, En- 
gineering 15, Normal 16, Medical 9. 


Orrecon.—We understand that Dr. J. R. Herrick has re- 
signed the presidency of Pacific University, Forest Grove 
Oregon. The health of his wife continues such as to forbid 
the attempt to remove her to the other side of the continent, and equall 
forbids his going, the third time, so far from her for the continuous wo 
on the Pacific coast, which the good of the cause would seem to uire. 
But Dr. Herrick, in retiring, desires the friends of Christian education in 
the newer portions of the country to remember the Pacific University 
none the less in their sympathy and aid. A Ladies Hall, a model of econ- 
omy, utility, and beauty, is now in process of erection. This, right) 
managed, will meet, in a measure, one of the most imperative needs 
the great Northwest, the higher education of women. It would no doubt 
be a great satisfaction to one who has secured the plans and funds for the 
object, to see this part of the work in fall and s 1 operation, but it 
must be committed to other hands. Dr. Herrick’s address is Hartford, 


ing gentlemen have been ¢ 


TennessEE.—Prof. James E. Scobey, of Murfreesboro, is 

rincipal and manager of the great summer institute for the 
southern States which convened at Monteagle Springs, on the 
Cumberland Mountains, July 2d. It will continue one month. Miss 
Florence Acree, of Memphis, has charge of the dept. of “Quincy Methods.” 
—Supt. E. P. Moses, of Goldsboro’, N. C., recently elected Supt. of 
Schools at Columbia, 8. C., is a Tennesseean and a uate of the State 
Uaiv at Knoxville. He is one of the foremost public schoolmen in the 
South, and will gS the Columbia schools 

wiord a colored institute 


nig character.——Ex State 
at Coll., beginning 
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Boston, JULY 19, 1883. 


Tue Journat Vacation.—Our annual vacation will 
occupy the next two weeks following the issue of this 
paper; hence there will be no publication of Tue 
JOURNAL on July 26, or on August 2. The next 
JouRNAL after vacation will bear the date of August 9, 
and the number 430, Vol. X VIII. 


Tue reports of the National Educational Association, 
of the American Institute of Instruction, and of the Na- 
tional Council of Education will be read with interest 
by all who were not able to attend these meetings, to 
learn what others did, and by those who attended, to 
learn what they themselves did. 


Tue American Institute has been most fortunate in 
its election of Col. Homer B. Sprague as Mr. Walton’s 
successor to the presidency. Col. Sprague has won a 
good name for himself in New England and the country, 
and he is worthy of the honors which this Association 
has shown him. We bespeak a most happy and success- 
ful administration, in which he will have the cordial and 
constant support of Taz JourNAt. 


The National Educational Association, with its several 
departments, completed a series of very successful ses- 
sions at Saratoga, New York, July 11,—and great 
credit is due Prest. Tappan, Secretary Sheldon, Treas. 
Calkins, and the officers of the several departments, for 
their earnest labors in preparing and executing the 
plans for this meeting of representative educators. 
While the attendance was average in numbers, it was of 
a high average in its zeal and intelligence, and no bet- 
ter nor more satisfactory work has been done at any 
association this season. Wise and strong utterances 
were the rule, foolish and absurd ones the exception, 
at all of the meetings; and while theories and experi- 
ences clashed occasionally, in the warmth of debate, 
there was enough of the virtue of charity manifest to 
insure unity in variety, in the results attained. At no 
other meeting have we seen so strong a purpose to go to 
the foundations of educational questions, and there was 
a full agreement with Dr. Hall, that if there were as yet 
no well-defined science and art in education, it is full 
time that educators should proceed to lay proper founda- 
tious for the same in well-directed and well-sustained 


inquiries into the processes and results of a true educa- 
tional philosophy. Our report of the meeting, in 
another part of the paper, will show the trend of the 
discussions and the points of individual divergencies. 
And about these contested points lie the most interest- 
ing questions of the day, as for instance, “ Are Normal 
Schools complete without model or training schools 
attached?” “Is centralization in supervision liable to 
be carried too far ?” “Is the Bible an ssential factor in 
teaching morals in the common school ?” “ Should sex 


be regarded, in fixing courses of study in any grades of 
school ?” “ How can industrial training be carried on 
in our common schools ?” ‘These and other topics must 
continue to be tried and proved b master minds until 
the true resultant shall be obtained. . 


Tae National meeting was a financial success, in a 
considerable reduction of the inherited debt of the 


- present administration. Treasurer Calkins reports the 
ya |debts nearly all paid, with no funds in hand to print 


the volume of proceedings for the current year. It is 
to be hoped that the appeal of the Treasurer will meet a 
hearty response, and that all whose hearts are moved to 
aid a good work will become life members of the Asgoci- 
ation by forwarding twenty dollars to the Treasurer, 
and receiving the honors and the blessings which such 
action will secure. Let us have a response from fifty 


generous men and women at once. Twenty dollars is 
all that is needed to make yourself or your friend a life 
member of the only National Association for Education 
in the United States. 


Tux editor of Toe Journat is very sensible of the 
high honor conferred in his election to the presidency of 
the National Educational Association, and is very grate- 
ful for this expression of confidence in his ability to 
manage the interests of this great body of American 
teachers for a single year. The responsibilities of the 
situation are too large for one officer or many, but must 
be shared by the whole constituency of teachers through- 
out the country, and it will be our aim in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Association to bring to the home 
and hearts of the teaching fraternity “a realizing 
sense” of the need of personal covperation in the great 
national work. Brotherhood among teachers must be 


felt in the larger and broader arena as well as in the 
narrower circles of local work ; and the signs of the 
times point to a unifying of all workers in all parts of 
our land in one common purpose and effort to upbuild 
a common and noble cause. ; 


Tue third annual meeting of the National Council of 
Education was the most important and most interesting 
yet held, and shows what good work may be accom- 
plished by this method of investigation and considera- 
tion of questions. The subjects reported on were,— 
School Hygiene by the committee, of which Dr. Pick- 
ard of Iowa is chairman; Coéducation, by Superintend- 
ent Tarbell; Moral Education, by Dr. Harris; Prepara- 
tory Departments in Normal Schools, by Dr. Hagar; 
and State Supervision, by President Smart. These re- 
ports were of great value, and will be a considerable 
addition to pedagogic literature, especially the exhaust- 
ive paper of Dr. Harris on a subject attracting so much 
attention at this time. The careful and able discussion 
of this report will be a memorable feature of this Coun- 
cil, and the report, when published, will illustrate more 
fully than any other paper, the methods and results of 
the Council’s proceedings. The attendance was large, 


the interest strong and increasing, and each year at- 
tests more clearly the wisdom of the movement. The 
election of Dr. White of Indiana to the presidency was 
a fitting recognition of his talents and his efficient ser- 
vices in making the Council a permanency in our edu- 
cational progress. 


Tue American Institute of Instruction, though some- 
what venerable with age, is, in its activities and hopes, 
as youthful as ever, and gives promise of a long and 
vigorous life. The meeting at the White Mountains 
this year was only an added evidence of the loyalty of 
its friends and the awakened activity and zeal of its 
membership. To the whole officership, under the very 
popular-and able presidency of Mr. Walton, is due the 
great success of this meeting, which in numbers, inter- 


~ 


est, and in financial profit, must be reckoned among the 


most profitable in its career. Among the most notable 
events of the meeting may be mentioned the attendance 
of more than one thousand members, to contribute their 
interest and their dollars to the Institute; the presence 
of so many really eminent teachers, among whom may 
be named the venerable Dr. Barnard, General Eaton, 
Dr. E. Ex White, Dr. Harris, Prests. Seelye and Buck- 
ham, President Runkle; State Commissioners Jones of 
Nebraska, Stockwell of Rhode Island, and Patterson of 
New Hampshire; Drs. Sprague and Stone; Normal 
Principals Hagar, Miss Hyde, Parker, Soldan, Baldwin, 
Shepherd, Carroll, Boyden, Rounds, Warren, Scott, 
Carleton, Fletcher, Leavenworth, and others; with a 
great company of principals and teachers from our 
larger cities and towns in and out of New England; 
the clear and vigorous discussion of the questions of 
Supervision, the Classics in Education, and Morals in 
Schools, with the reading of the able prize essay of 


Prof. W. 8. Hailmann of Michigan; Colonel Parker’s 
sharp arraignment of old-time, worn-out methods in 
contrast with the new; the pleasant excursions to sand- 
wich between and supplement the sessions; and the 
spirit of cordial fraternity which characterized all the 
proceedings, with the business methods of all the officers. 


UniversaL regrets followed the announcement of 
Prest. Walton, that pressing professional duties would 
compel him to lay down the honors and offices of the presi- 
dency at the land of a single term. The usual indorsement 
of a second term’s service would have been more than a 
complimentary recognition of his marked ability, and 
skill in the preparation for and the management of, so 
important an educational meeting. This ability was 
shown in the choice of places, and the arrangements for 
the attendance of members; in the selection of topics 
and speeches; in the judicious and successful working 
up of the interest in the meeting; inthe business skill 
in the financial arrangements; and in the urbane manner 
which has marked all of Mr. Walton’s relations and con- 
duct; for all of which he is entitled to the thanks of the 
Institute. With so much care,wisdom and shrewdness in 


policy and in action, success and that only could follow; 
and wé are not surprised,but delighted, to learn that the 
finances of the Institute are in a very satisfactory con- 
dition. We wish to express the congratulations of all 
that Prest. Walton has done his work so well, and to 
assure him of the high position he will continue to 
hold in the respect and affection of the teachers of New 
England. . 


Tue Pusric Scnoot, Tuk Primary Teacuer, and 
THE KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER are to be united in 
one publication,—the first issue of the new paper to be 
given to the public, August 20th. The new paper will 
be of the same shape as Tue Pustic Scuoon, of 
twice the size, and will contain as much reading-matter 
as all the papers which form the combination. The 
editors are T. W. Bicknell, W. E. Sheldon, and W. S. 
Hailmann, with a corps of paid writers, unsurpassed in 
their fields of labor. The price of Taz New-ScHoor 
MaGaZzinE will be only one dollar a year, and will be 
continued to all the present subscribers of Tax Pusxic 
and Tue Primary Teacner. Send in sub- 
scriptions at once. 


WHEN eminent teachers and heads of public educa- 
tional institutions appear at our annual gatherings of 
school people and declare that the public school of the 
day is responsible for the various types of crime and 
moral failure in the land, we are tempted to ask, on 
what evidence these grave charges are made. The 
average boy in the best school-parts of the country gets 
less than a thousand days of instruction and discipline 
from the public schools in the first twelve years of his 
life. The remainder of his existence has been under the 
formative care of the home, the church, business, social 
surroundings, play, companionship, and general moral 
atmosphere of society. Back of this is an hereditary 
tendency, often the most powerful agency in his destiny. 


And our critics gravely inform us that these thousand 
days of school attendance in twelve years are responsible 
for the outcome of his life and character. It will require 
a good deal more personal and professional authority 
than we have seen behind this sort of statement, to per- 
suade us that it is anything more than the offspring of 
the teacher’s influence and a grossly unfair judgment 


of the regenerating and savi k actuall 
by the ee ne saving work actually performed 
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American Institute of Instrnction, 


FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING AT FABYAN’S, 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


—- 


First Day,—Juty 11. 


The 54th annual meeting of the American Inst. of Instruction 
was held at Fabyan’s, White Mountains, July 11, 12, and 13. 
The pavilion in which the sessions were held was tastefully 
decorated with evergreens, and with many beautiful devices, 
the prominent ones representing ‘‘The Old Skulehouse”’ and 
‘*The New School-house.”’ 

President Walton called the meeting to order, and made a 
brief address of welcome. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. 
Withrow of Boston. 

The regular exercises opened with a paper by Hon. T. B. 
Stockwell, Comr. of Ed. of Rhode Island, his subject being 


“ How Can the Common Schools be Improved?” 


He highly approved of common schools; thought them better 
than ever before, but the times demand something more ad- 
vanced. The majority of the children to-day complete school- 
life before the age of 12 years, and what is done for them must 
be done before they reach that age. The deficiencies of common 


schools are made up in graded schools. Children should be 
trained to exercise their perceptive faculties. If but one thing 
can be taught, let them be taught this, and they will havea better 
foundation for practical education than can be obtained other- 
wise. Our efforts all tend to develop graded schools, while 
common schools are left to care for themselves. It is all 
wrong. We should not attempt to crowd pupils’ minds with 
information. Teach what is necessary to lead them to reason, 
and they will take standard works and read them intelligently 
and with interest. More time should be given to teaching 
scholars to think than in imparting knowledge. 


Discussion. 


Mr. G. H. Martin, Mass. State Agent, said: We do not give 
common schools proper attention. The mind of the pupil 
should be expanded by sense-study. To establish truer con- 
ception of work, procure professional teachers, establish a more 
philosophical course of study, and have able supervision. 

Rev. Dr. Withrow agreed with the essay. One thing espe- 
cially is necessary,—to teach the pupil to think connectedly. 
It is a great necessity for moral training. The American 
people are too jealous of any connection between the Church 
and State to allow proper training of a moral nature. 

Mr. G. T. Fletcher of Maine said if parents will persist in 
taking children from sceool when 12 years old, no course of 
study can repair the damage done. The best we can do in 
such cases is to develop the perceptive faculties, and give ele- 
ments of different studies, ; 7 

Mr. H. Sawyer of Conn. said that practical and professional 
teachers and supts. were the greatest need. 

Rev. Mr. Bartun of Mass. thought that many children were 
pushed too much in many cases, and it was ruining them, 
in mind and body. 

Mr. Barrell of Mass. said that teachers had to labor against 
the desire of the parent to push children. 

Charles Northend of Conn. thought the principal trouble is 
that proper committeemen are not elected, and teachers are 
engaged whose principal qualification is their willingness to 
work cheaply. 


Industrial Hducation: Report of Standing Committee 
by Prof. J. D. Runkle, of Boston. 


Prof. Runkle referred to the report on ‘‘ Industrial Educa- 
tion in the United States,’’ recently issued by the Bureau of 
Ed. He said: 


The industrial element of education should be introduced in 
some form, so as to turn the attention of the pupils toward 
work while they are passing through the schools. The decay 
of the apprenticeship system is one of the chief causes of the 
conflict between labor and capital, and the question arises as 
to whether we can make our system of public education take 
the place of apprenticeship. Apprenticeship as an educational 
method, in its best form, is defective in the absence, as a rule, 
of all system or philosophical basis, and because all mental 
studies usually end when apprenticeship begins. This coun- 
try, 80 far as we know, has been the exception, the indenture 
providing, in some cases, that the apprentice should attend the 
public school a certain time each year. In the earlier years, 
say from 6 to 10, while observation and sensation are to 
cultivated, come the pencil in drawing, the brush in connection 
with the study of colors, the fingers, nature’s tools, in model- 
ing in clay, wax, or other plastic material, and gradually the 
qualitative use of the simpler instrument in mechanical draw- 
ing. In the second, or period of memory, about 10 to 14, will 
come reproduction from memory by drawing and Cm 
and the first steps in invention or designing, carving in wood, 
with an elementary course in the use of carpenters’ and joiners’ 
tools. In the third, or period of generalization, about 14 to 18, 
will come an advanced course in carpentry and joinery, with 
pattern-making, all to scale; ap elementary course in forging 
and hand and machine tool-work in iron, steel, brass, etc. 
Only one hand-study need be followed at a time, and only so 
much time devoted to it as its educational value may warrant. 
Training in the manual arts has an excellent effect in trainin 
the mind and faculties. As a rule, hand-instruction shoul 
not be given by the ordinarily-trained mechanics, but by teach-, 
ers who have had the proper preparation, which must include 
sufficient skill and ability to teach. The best place for the 
preparation is in the normal school. There is no reason why 
women should not teach all the hand-studies needed in our 
elementary and grammar schools. If only a single hand-course 
can be taken in the grammar school, this should be in wood, 
as it is the best adapted to the physical strength of the pupils, 
while the tools and manipulations have a wide range of appli- 
cation. If the number to be taught in a section is limited to 
20,—which is too many, if anything.—the cost, at the outside, 
will not exceed $500. A hand-study aig ey not more, on 
the average, than one hour per day, can be introduced into 
our public schools without impairing the educational value of 
the studies now taught, and with no abridgment of the time 
now devoted to them which will not come through better 
methods of teaching. The time has come when hand-work 
should be taught to a proper extent in all our public schools, 
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both because of its educational valne and because the social 
and industrial conditions have so changed as to make such 
teaching necessary. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Demand for High Schools in a System of Public 
Schools: Homer B. Sprague, Boston. 


Mr. Sprague argued for the most liberal support of high 
schools. But a single phase of the subject was presented,— 
that the safe and efficient working of our governmental 


institutions imperatively require that a majority of the vot- 
ing population shall receive a better education than pri- 
mary or grammar schools can give. There can be no further 
restriction of the ballot; the tendencies are all toward 
further extension. The fundamental fact in regard to our 
government is, it is by the people. The town is a pure democ- 
racy. A hundred questions of interest, and often of great im- 
portance, are passed upon directly in town meeting. City 
government is more complicated; the principle of representa- 
tion comes in; the interests and operations of city government 
aré more numerous, difficult, and momentous. Above the 
city is the State, with legislation tenfold more extensive, com- 
plicated, and important than that of an average city; legisla- 
tion that touches us at every point and every instant; legisla- 
tion on which issues of immeasurable moment depend. Here, 
too, the voter is ruler and sovereign, deciding by his ballot 
matters involved in every election. But above the State is the 
Nation,—and what a spectacle is presented by this great repub- 
lic of 50,000,000 of people pausing in each four years to ask 
every voter, high or low, wise or ignorant, what is his will in 
regard to questions of almost infinite importance! It is silly, 
ridiculous, inexpressibly absurd to expect wise decisions or 
sound judgement of issues from those who have not at least 
received a high-school training. 


Seconp Day,—Tuurspay, 12. 


The session opened with an address by Geo. A. Walton, 
president of the Institute. 


School Supervision: A Brief History of School Super- 
vision: Henry Barnard, LL.D., Hartford, Conn. 


The address dwelt largely in personal reminiscences, begin- 
ning with 1837, when, by his efforts, a bill creating the office 
of supt. of schools passed the Connecticut Legislature. The 
report of illiteracy in the census of 1840 was through his in. 
fluence with the census bureau, and caused Horace Mann to 
make his famous July Fourth speech in 1842, which turned 
the attention of the whole country to educational needs. 
Through his influence with senators and friends of President 
Johnson, the bill establishing the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion was passed. 


Present Condition and Needs of School Supervision in 
New England; S,,T, Dutton, A,M., Supt. of Schools, New 
Haven, Conn. 

The State Board, working through its efficient executive, 
the secretary, and with the aid of some helpful legislation, 
will endeavor to meet the many-sided and much-discussed 
problem presented in ‘‘ Our Country Schools,’’ These schools 
are of necessity small and inadequately equipped. The teach- 
ers are young and untrained. The valuable institute held by 
the late Secretary of the Board, and the normal school, have 
done much to prevent these schools from falling far below 
mediocrity. Tike school visitor in small towns, having no 
voice in the selection of jteachers, as a rule do little to raise 
their town, and the responsibility is thrown largely upon the 
district committee, 

Considered from an economic standpoint the condition 
of affairs in the country town is deplorable, and nothing 
can be expected until a change is made from the district to 
the town plan of organization, and the schools are fewer in 
number, more centrally located, and transportation is pro- 
vided for the children remotely situated. Under this plan 
supts. should be secured for every group of from four to eight 
towns. This is substantially the method proposed by Sec. 
Hine, in a paper read before the Connecticut Council last 
month. The best educational results in Connecticut are seen 
where there is the closest supervision, eitber by supt. or prin- 
cipal. A few things are essential to efficient supervision. 
First, that the supervisor has first been a teacher, and has 
himself overcome all that lies in the path of a teacher to test 
him and fit him to extend sympathy and counsel to others. 
A second prerequisite is practical scholarship; that which lifts 
a person above the drudgery and routine of office and enables 


be| him to apprehend the demands which this electric age makes 


upon the educator. The relation of mind and body must be 
understood. The great educational theories of the past, and 
especially the new philosoyhy of child-culture, of which Froe- 
bel was the founder, must all be recognized for what they are 
worth. A third element needed is the ability to mould and to 
lead public opinion, This suggests our relation to the com- 
munity at large, and the importance of working along the 
line of leagt resistance. As means to securing this end, the 
speaker urged that the right spirit and purpose should be all- 
pervasive in the schools; that parents be induced to visit the 
schools, not to be victimized by sham and show, but to witness 
the regular, sold work. Parents may be invited to hear lect- 
ures on educational topics; they may be reached through the 
daily or weekly press, and made familiar with the latest move- 
ments in education, and so their children’s schools made to 
assume the prominence which they deserve. Unless a super- 
visor can work in this character his influence will be small in 
the community. 

A final quality needed is the power to direct and help teach- 


ers and pupils to accomplish their work with the least pos-| pu 


sible waste of all kinds. Some principals are over-systematic, 
and really stand in the way of what some of their teachers 
might work out but for the program so painfully elaborated. 
A closely-guarded and over-organized system is likely to cru 
out the best enthusiasm and bring all to a dead level. The 
course of study should be flexible, with no order of antiquity 
about it, but should touch the “ New Education” at every 

int. The supervisor must see that the reading of teachers 
s helpful, and that meetings are held for discussion and mu- 
tual help. Every school should be a training school where 
new ideas are tested, and where all recognized principles of 
education are carefully carried out, 

Above all things, the supervisor must go into his classes and 
teach, and be one with his teachers as far as possible, The 


oyen door of progress bids us go forward; woe to those who will 
not go in themselves and try to prevent others from entering. 


This question was also discussed by S. G. Jordan of Lewis- 
ton, Me., and others. 


Duties of School Superintendent: Dr. A. P. Stone, 
Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


Foremost in importance among these duties he reckoned 
that of securing teachers. The difference in schools is sub- 
stantially the difference in teachers. The great waste of 
money in poor teachers is positively alarming. The supt. is 


charged to remedy that evil,—to seek out competent teachers, — 
and he can afford to ignore locality, politics, sectarianism, 
charity, and friendship, in his insistence upon first-class ability 
for the work of teaching. A second important duty is the 
Grading of schools and providing them with a course of study. 
grading is not to be mechanical,—it means the classification of 
pupils according to ability and proficiency ; the assignment to 
them of work suitable to their capacity; placing them in charge 
of teachers specially qualified for each class of pupils and kind 
of work; and providing a course more suggestive than manda- 
tory, and so flexible that it may meet the want not only of the 
average, but of all the members. 

The principal field of the supt.’s labor, however, is the school- 
room. He should yd there at the beginning of the school- 
year to gain personal knowledge of the condition and wants of 
the schoo), to advise concerning promotions, of reclassifications 
of pupils, changes of text-books or variations in work,—in fine, 
to assist the teacher to make a good beginning. Afterward he 
has to make frequent calls with the same purpose ; on these 
occasions, entering unannounced, he receives impression of 
the order, discipline, habits of study, etc., of the school, as 
well as of the temperature and ventilation of the room. He 
could show by his bearing, his sympathy and hearty codper- 
ation with pupil and teacher, that he is present as a helper 
rather than as a censorious critic. Besides visits of observa- 
tion and inspection, he should make practical tests of school- 
work by oral examinations, or brief written tests. The latter, 
when made upon the completion of a course of study or of a 
proper division of it, or when occurring at the close of a term 
or of a school-year, may cover more ground, and may then be 
called written examinations; but the supt. who makes, encour- 
ages, or allows frequent and ee examinations, exceeds 
rather than performs his duty. e should on these visits 
show his method of teaching and of handling aclass, and for 
this purpose will generally conduct the recitation in hand at 
the time. It is also his duty to advise kindly with the teachers 
in regard to errors in management and instruction, and to 
watch tetas, in such cases to see that his suggestions are 
carried out, ifficult cases of ——— and an unpleasant 
relation between parents and the teacher or school, will call for 
the advice or interference of the supt. 

There is no dept. where an intelligent and active supt. is 
more needed than in radical investigation of the sanitary con- 
dition of schools and school-premises. ‘ It is a shame to our 
civilization that a subject so vitally connected with the welfare 
of the race should be so little understood and so persistent! 
neglected. It is the hight of presumption to ascribe the deat 
of so many children by scariet fever, diphtheria, and other 
zymotic diseases, to the inscrutable ways of Divine Providence, 
when it should be charged to the inexcusable ignorance and 
criminal neglect of those who build and have the care of houses 
where we live and send our children to school.’”’ The duties 
of the Supt. oi the Schoo! Board are easily inferrable ; it is his 
business to furnish the information for their action, call their 
attention to such legislation as he may deem necessary and 
carry out their behests ; from which coéperation there results 
a greater unity. It is the supt.’s duty to the public to see that 
its money is well spent. The employment of a supt. by two 
or more towns, each too small to severally engage his entire 
services, was commended by Mr. Stone, who closed his sketch 
by saying that it was not theoretical, but drawn from his own 
practice, 

Committees. 
The president then announced the following committees: 


On Nominations—A. G. Boyden of Mass., Wm. A. Mowry of 
Rhode Island, B. G. Northrop of Ccnn., J. H. Hanson of Maine, 
C. C. Rounds of New Hampshire, Edward Conant of Vermont. 

On Resolutions—I. N. Carleton of Conn., T. B. Stockwell of 
Rhode Island, G. T. Fletcher of Maine, A. B. Meservey of New 
Hampshire, M. H. Buckham, of Vermont, D. B. Hagar of 
Mass. 

On Necrology—Charles Northend of Conn., R. Woodbury of 
Maine, James W. Webster of Mass., Justus Dartt of Vermont, 
Merrick Lyon of Rhode Island, C. C. Rounds of New Hamp. 
shire. 

On Teachers and Teachers’ Places—H. E. Sawyer of Conn., 
Francis Coggswell of Mass., G. T. Fletcher of Maine, 

On School Supervision—A. P. Stone of Mass., T. B. Stock- 
well of Rhode Island, D. N. Camp of Conn., G, T. Fletcher of 
Maine, H. P. Warren of New Hampshire. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Relation of the College to the Common School: M. H. 
Buckham, LL.D., Prest. of the Univ. of Vermont, 


All social and moral improvement must come from above 
and not from below; from the superior, and not the inferior, 
strata of society; from intelligent plans and rational convic- 
tions, rather than from wants and necessities. That this is 
specially true in the matter of education will appear, from con- 
sidering how incompetent is the ordinary legislature to deal 
with questions of education, how unsafe are the interests of 
schools in the district or town meeting, if the two or three 
wise men happen not to be present, and how easily education 
gets transformed into a machinery for religious propagandism 
unless jealously watched against such encroachments. 

First: The college must provide the learning taught in the 
blic schools. Elementary knowledge is the most difficult of 
attainment. All the lore attainable by these schools them- 
selves never could have formulated the first statement of an 
elementary raphy, ‘‘ the earth is round like a ball.” It ° 


#h | took ages of science to work out that simple affirmation. 


Second: Colleges cherish the spirit of learning in the com- 
munity, and thus help schools of all grades. 

Third: The public schools have a right to look to the col- 
leges for guidance in the philosophy of teaching. 

Hence the call which is making itself heard for chairs of 
— in universities. It may supposed that the place 
or such chairs is in normal schools. But there is a desire to 
see the object of teaching carried one grade higher than the 
normal ool, to see the questions at issue take on a more 
thoroughly scientific form, and undergo a profounder investi- 
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gation than in the normal school. It is not too much to ho 
that in the course of the next century a method may be de- 
vised by which a bright child may learn arithmetic in less than 
ten years, or at least after having studied it for that length of 
time, may have attained a fair comprehension of it. 

1. The college should support and honor public-school in- 
struction by upholding its importance in a curriculum of study. 
Proficiency in the elementary studies should be more empha- 
sized in preliminary examinations. The primary teacher 
should be made to feel that the college is supporting her when 
she insists on the importance of correct spelling and fair pen- 
manship. 

2. College instructors should take part in institutes and cov- 
ventions, and serve on school boards, when they have oppor- 
tunity. In this way the ideas reached in the advanced mip 
gets voice and advocacy. If visionary, they have to encounter 
the conservatism of the more practical minds. If they are 
sound and wise, their merit and force will make themselves 
felt. The most studious and profound men are the most pro- 
gressive men. Let the managers of our educational progress 
consult, more than they have done, the thoughtful, silent men 
of the profession. 


Schools and Colleges. 


In continuing this discussion, Dr. W. T. Harris, of Concord, 
Mass., said: 

There is no centralized system of school, either National or 
State, that includes all schools; hence a discrepancy may be 
found in all grades of schools, the lower arriving at different 
kinds of higher education, or the higher education departing 
from the old established standard. Common and grammar 
schools give a sketch of history and Latin,—about what col- 
leges need to do. There have been developments on both 
sides. Modern times have brought out natural science, mod- 
ern literature, and history, which are now taught in both 
colleges and grammar schools; all worthy to take the rank as 
schoo! disciplines, but not equal to Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics. The defects of this course are ignorance of science, 
literature, and history. The common-scbool studies are aritb- 
metic, grammar, and geography. The neglect of college by 
ae aye pupils is a great calamity to the Nation. Mr. 

arris contrasted information-studies with discipline-studies, 
and showed the lack that came from neglect of Latin and Greek, 
which he called discipline-studies. High schools should have 
only one course, in that way securing a larger college attend- 
ance A pupil should decide early what course to pursue. 
To secure progress in colleges, put all the once college work 
into a preparatory course. Asa solution of the present diffi- 
culties, have the high schools require the study of Latin aud 
Greek. Let colleges demand less Latin and Greek,—no more 
than 20 years ago,—and demand German, French, and Enug- 
lish literature, general history, and general science, physics, 
chemistry, and physical geography, forming an outline of his- 
tory and sciences. The high-school teachers can influence 
their graduates to enter college, and thus double and treble 
the quota. This is the first and best mode, and will do more 
than anything else to relieve the difficulty. 


The discussion was continned by Gen. Eaton. Prof. L. Sol- 
dan, and W. A. Mowry. 


Application of the Principles of Psychology to the 
Work of Teaching. 


F. W. Bancroft and T. B. Stockwell, for the Com. on the 
Bicknell Fund, reported that the income from that fund, $60, 
had been offered as a prize for the best essay on the above 
subject. The prize was awarded to W. N. Hailmann, of 
Detroit, Mich., whose essay was then read by Mr. G. A. Walton. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening exercises comprised singing by Mrs. Osborne 
and Mr. Bancroft, readings by Prof. Matterson, and an address 
by Mrs. M. A. Livermore, of Mass., whose topic was, 


A Dream of To-morrow. 


Mrs. Livermore rapidly sketched the progress of the race 
from the time when man commenced his earthly career to the 
present hour. Beginning at a very low standpoint, intellecia- 
ally, he has slowly worked his way up to bis present vantage- 
ground. Every race and nation has lifted the world a little. 
Every age and generation has added a little to its wealth of 


knowledge and thought and achievement. To-day the civ- 
ilized nations of the world stand on the very tiptoe of expecta- 
tion. No discovery is so amazing as to astonish them; no 
prediction concerning human development so incredible that 
they hesitate to accept it. Steam navigation, the telegraph, 
and telephone bring the ends of the earth into communion, 
and make it impossible for one nation to be foreign to another. 
Electricity is abolishing the darkness of the night. The laws 
that underlie the weather are being searched out, and already 
meteorological predictions are a safeguard to commerce, the 
preface and prophecy of the coming time when they shall in- 
struct agriculture what and when to plant, and ocean voyagers 
when they may cross the deep in safety. To the advance of 
civilization there can be no final stopping-place, siuce it is not 
an artificial condition, but a development in harmony with 
the underlying laws of man’s being. The watchword of the 
hour is, ‘‘Go forward,’”’ correcting the mistakes of the past, 
building more baw | as we have knowledge and power. If 
our Nation is to hold the proud place it has won among the 
nations of the world; if it is to be what it ought to be,—the 
Messiah of nations,—then it must give itself to the education 
of the people with an enthusiasm, a wisdom, an earnestness, 
and a generosity commensurate with the importance of the 
work. A person attains to his highest intellectual develop- 
ment only as his moral nature keeps pace with his mental 
wth. We need to have industrial education in some way 
ted in our school systems, so that the educated hand 
and eye may be carried from the school-room to the workshop, 
with some knowledge of tools and industries. In glowing 
language Mrs. Livermore sketched the future; the race going 
ever higher and higher toward the infinite perfection, out- 
growing the vices and animalisms of the present, and ascend- 
ing toward God. She called 
or this, rejoicing in the future as though they 

saw it, and exclaiming with Whittier: ” 

“ Ring bells in unreared steeples 
The of unborn ; 
Bound tar off bie 


Business Meeting. 
The following resolutions were presented by the members 
mentioned, and adopted. 


On motion of Gen. John Eaton,— 

Resolved, That this Institute invite Dr. Henry Barnard to write out for 
publication his personal experiences and reminiscences of education, and 
that a committee of five be appointed by the Institute, of which the pres- 
ident shall be one, to carry out this resolution. 


On motion of Prof. Warren of New Hampsbire,— 


Resolved, We hear with deepest regret that our long-time friend, Mr. 
Joseph A Dodge, is confined to his home by illness. @ remember with 
a deep sense of obligation his efforts to minister to our happiness on the 


d| many occasions when we have met in the White Mountains. We have 


missed his kindly presence on this occasion, and sincerely hope that we 
may welcome him to our gathering another year. 

On motion of G, Daniels, of Mass.,— 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be authorized and empowered to 
employ a clerk for each time and at such rate of compensation as shall in 
thelr judgment be necessary and desirable. 


Dr. A. P. Stone, for the Com, on Supervision of Public 


Schools, reported as follows : 


Resolved, ‘That the public education of children in every community re- 

uires that persons whe are learned in the order and processes of human 
Sovclepment and the science and art of teaching, and who are skilled in 
the practice of the art, should be employed to act as supts. of all public 


educational institutes. 
Resolved, That the urgent need of our New England schools is the ad- 


dition to our school authorities of skilled agents, who, acting as supts , 
shall devote their time and their skill to organizing and La ape the 
schools in their work of public instruction; and that all friends of educa- 
tion and educators, and all legislators should codperate in ape xy plan- 
ning, and establishing a ee of school management which shall include 
a complete, thorough, and efficient public-school supervision. 


Supervision of Schools: Emerson E. White, LL.D., 
of Indiana. 

Prest. White, in discussing the above resolutions, said that, 
if the American Inst. has passed its 50th anniversary, leaving 
the necessity or importance of school supervision in doubt, 
there is little hope that any of our educational associations will 
ever advance beyord the alphabet of school organization and 


management. The questions still open to discussion relate to 
the nature of the supervision needed by our schools, the neces 
sary qualifications of supervisors, and the plans or methods of 
providing the needed supervision. . It is true that no one plan 
of peer, Se supervision has been universally adopted by the 
States, and the speaker had little expectation that such a 
result would soon be reached, for the good reason that no 
system can be equally well adapted to all the States, or even 
every section, of the country. The present great need of our 
schools is supervision that can guide school-instruction and 
discipline. To this end the supervisor himself must be an 
experienced and skillful teacher, with clear insight into the 
guiding-principle of education; he must be an educational ex- 
pert; must stand in close connection with the work of schools, 
with time and sping | to secure the highest and best 
possible results. In graded schools there is often a conflict 
betweeen mechanism of system and its life; a conflict grow- 
ing out of degree of uniformity of' progress and results. de- 
manded by the system. The solution of this difficulty involves 
a testing of the results of instruction and securing of needed 
uniformity without reducing teachers to operatives. Super- 
visors must improve, instruct, and guide teachers, and at the 
same time leave each teacher free to teach according to his 
conscience and power. 

Gen. Eaton indorsed the remarks of Mr. White. He said: 
Intelligent supervision embraces all children that ought to be 
educated, and the laying under contribution all the sciences 
with respect to subjects and methods best calculated to produce 
a healthy mind in a healthy body for every child in the land. 


The general Com. on Resolutions reported as follows: 

Resolved, That we observe with interest the increase of intelligent pub 
lic sentiment in favor of National aid to education, and that we renew our 
request to Congress for the speedy passage of some fit and adequate meas- 
ure in this behalf. 

Resoived, That the progress of education is illustrating to us as educat- 
ors the need of the National Bureau of Education, and that we find in its 
reports and other publications increasing value as aids in conducting the 
best system of instruction for the children of the country, and that we 
will use our best efforts to secure for it adequate means for the prosecu- 
tion of its inquiries and the circulation of its publications. 

Resolved, That we express to the Secretary of the Interior and Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, our gratification at the increased efforts for the 
education of Indians, especially as we learn of it at Hampton, Va , Car- 
lisle, Penn , and Forest Grove, Or.; and that we as teachers and educators 
extend to these officers the assurance of our hearty codperation in their 
endeavors to secure proper education for all Indian children. 

Resolved, That the members of this Assoc., having had the privilege of 
iments once more to words of rich experience and ripe wisdom from 
Hon Henry Barnard, of Conn., who forty-five years ago was a pioneer, 
and has ever since been a leader in educational progress, are moved to 
express their sense of deep obligation, and that of the whole country, to 
Dr. Barnard for the ability, ener, and self sacrific devotion which 
have characterized his eminent life-long services to the cause of edu- 


Resolutions were also introduced, and unanimously passed, 
thanking the hotels, railroads, and officers of the Assoc. for 
the unusual efforts made to insure the success of the meeting. 


Officers for 1883. 

The Com. on Nominations, through A. G. Boyden, chair- 
man, made the following report, which was adopted: 

Prest.—Homer B. Sprague, Boston. 

Sec.—Robert C. Metcalf, Winchester, Mass. 

Asst. Sec.—Geo, Church, Providence. 

Treas —Jas. W. Webster, Malden. 

Asst. Treas.—J. Milton Hall, Providence. 


And several vice-prests. from various tates, head Henry 


Mr. Morey offered a resolution complimentary to the retir- 
ing president. Adopted. 


Necrology. 
Prof, Chas. Northend, of New Britain, Conn., for the com- 


Pmittee, presented the report on necrology. Four members 
have died the past year, as follows: 


William C. Goldthwait, A.M., of eadow, Mass., died N 1 
1882, aged 66 years. He was at 6 Sroaabenenes 
Teacher, and during life was a 


Samuel 8. Greene, LL.D., died at Providence, R. I., Jan aged 
For a long term of years he wasa successful 
_ of schools, and in 1851 was appointed to a professorship in Brown 

niv., with which institution he was identified until his death, He was 
well known as the author of several text-books on language and 


nd, trum blown, 
is our own.” 


Geo 
aged He 


rge W. Greene, LL.D., died at East 
Greenwich, Feb. 2, 1883, 


fame. For mao ears he was U. 8. Consul at Rome, until 1848, when he 
this , and was soon after appointed to a 
in Brown Univ., of which he was « graduate. In 1852 he resigned 
went to New York, where for fifteen years he devoted himself to litera- 
ture. He was the author of many educational works. i 

A. Chadbourne, D.D., LL.D., prest. of the Mass. Agri. . and 
ate of Williams, died Feb. 23, 1883. As a teacher professor in 
many schools for a number of years, he was eminent. In 1872 he was 
made prest. of Williams Coll., which position he retained nine years, and 
then resigned to accept the presi of the Mass, Agri. Coll. He was 
a man of remarkable ability and acti ° 


GENERAL SESSION (Con.) 


The Education we Need: Prest. J. H. Seelye of Am- 


herst Coll. 
Prest. Seelye, having spoken of our need of education, dis- 
coursed at length upon the education which we need. His 


points were as follows: 1. We need to find in the higher school 
the perpetual support of the lower. Whatever may be true 
respecting the general doctrine of evolution, in education mat- 
ters we start from above and godownward. The higher school 
is the parent, not the child, of the lower one; and the lower 
school depends upon the higher one for its sustenance and 
growth, its constant guidance and guardianship as well as for 
its original being. 

2. The education which we need is largely an education in 
language. Language is not only the form of thought, but it 
represents the very body of thought itself. All possible 
achievements of thought are expressed in language, and no 
single achievement of thought, therefore, in science nor art, 
nor study, can possibly furnish so copious a discipline of 
thought, a discipline so rich, so varied, so comprehensive, so 
complete, as langusge itself. The child’s development of 
thought will be found to proceed step by step with his develop- 
ment of language; and as in every vital process, so here, the 

roduct of life is also the reproducer and strengthener of life. 

e argued that a wy 4 — proportion of the time and effort 
spent in education should be given to language. He would 
almost be tempted to say the largest — certainly it is 
not easy to make this too large. The only way in which the 
child can be taught to know the real mind of the people among 
which he is born is by the study of their language, and the only 
way in which he can grow up to be a living and influential 
member of the nation or race of which he is to form a part is 
by first becoming facile in the language wherein alone the true 
life and inner spirit of the nation or race is expressed. The 
true heart of a people is only uttered in its speech, and the 
only way in which we can get access to the heart to move and 
mold it, is by its speech. 

Teach the child language, then. Teach him his mother 
tongue. Give room, give more room for writing, reading, and 
spelling in our schools, We need not disparage scientific and 
practical education; but this comes later, and belongs properly 
to the grade of the professional school. Common schools are 
not professional schools, and we shall make a great mistake if 
we start the professional training too soon. 

His third point was the need of moral training. It is not by 
their intelligence, but alone by their virtue, that any people 
can be kept free and prosperous, Intellectual training without 
the training of the will only increases the power for evil with- 
out giving any direction toward the good. The great wrongs 
under which the world groans are not the result of ignorance. 
Men are doing wrong all the while with the clearest knowledge 
of the wrong. Intellectual and moral training are therefore 
not identical, and need not be co-incident. No great moral 
reform, no uplifting of society, has ever come from science, 
letters, art, philosophy, or even from the clearest knowledge 
of morality itself. 


Two Ideals in Education: F. W. Parker, Principal of 
Cook Co. (Ili.) Normal School. 


Mr. Parker said two ideals of education divide teachers into 
two distinct schools of thought and method. One idea is the 
harmonious development of body, mind, and soul. Under 
this ideal the highest good of the individual lies in the full, 


harmonious growth and development of all germs or faculties 
existent in the mind at birth, Knowledge of three things is 
absolutely indispensable to the real art of teaching,—the grow- 
ing mind, the means of growth, and the adaptation of means 
to growth. He classified the science of teaching under five 
directions for study and research, as follows: The mind and 
its laws; the branches of study,—their order and logical devel- 
opment; the arrangement of these branches into a system fol- 
lowing the laws of mental growth; the adaptation of the sys- 
tem or means of development to the general laws of the mind; 
the knowledge of individuals, and the particular modification 
of methods necessary for their especial growth. The last 
study is the culmination and result of the preceding investiga- 
tions. In fact, these studies form one complete whole, each 
absolutely essential to the other; for one may know psychol- 
ogy and not be able to take a single step in teaching. The sci- 
ence of teaching is in its infancy. 

The great need of to-day is to appreciate how little we know, 
how much there is to be learned, and the selection of a right 
ideal or motive; a motive that will lead us in the right way, 
however slow. The second ideal is that of quantity. The 
principal requirement, under this ideal, is a certain predeter- 
mined, fixed quantity of knowledge and skill in a given time. 
There is no greater error in teaching than failure to adapt the 
subjects taught to the learning ame | 

The great demand now is for industrial schools and manual 
training. Teachers should heed the cry, or the rush of the 
people in this direction will damage and perhaps destroy, much 
that is good in our schools. Training children to work, to 
love work, to work systematically, and put brains into their 
work, is the fundamental idea of mental development. So far 
as manual training will assist in mental development, let us 
have it in our public schools, But do not determine that a 
class of poor boys shall follow a certain trade. Let us have 
no class schools. The education is the formation of character. 
There can be no education without moral or immoral develo 
ment; therefore make the formation of that character the 
principal object. 


Character the End of Education: Miss Ellen Hyde, 
Principal State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


Miss Hyde argued that the development of character in a 
scholar is just as essential as air. Weare too much in the 
habit of speaking of our moral nature as separate from our 


other nature; it is really one Ee of the trinity of our nature. 
The school system is established on the basis that moral 
nature can be separated, leaving to the church and home- 
teacher honesty, ty, ete. Genteel like forgers, 
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defaulters, and the officials that pardon these criminals, are 
the result of our schools and lack of m ail trainingin them. 
Multitudes of pupils have no moral trai. .ug unless the schools 
furnish it. There are no means of saving them without moral 
training is given them in schools. The proper training does 
not merely mold and present a pecuniary reward for doing 
right, or present ene meg for wrong, but should take a 
higher standard showing the. results in the development of 
character and standing. Moral training is not identified with 
religious training. Very effective moral work can be done 
without reference to religious creeds or the Bible. The great 
trouble is, public sentiment does not demand moral trainin 
as itsbould. A great religious revival need not be confin 
to prayer meetings and churches, bat should extend to schools, 
workshops, and all places of business. 

Rev. Dr. Miner, of the Mass. Board, of Ed. said: Nothing is 
so important or so underlies all our best interests as moral 
training. You cannot expect to build moral character ia this 
world until you le.rn who God is, and come to trust and love 
and not fear Him. He took exception to the assumption that 
only Latin and Greek training would discipline scholars so that 
they will not falter. Modern languages are not so well fitted, 
perhaps, a8 ancient, to discipline, yet there are no facts to es- 
tablish this. Moderns are studied months, while ancients are 
years, thus giviog no correct basis to jadge from. 

Dr. E. E. White thought our schools were not responsible for 
our fast American life, with its peculiar crimes. They are 
bulwarks, not able to prevent all crime, but doing great work 
in holding us back from destruction. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The evening session was devoted to five-minute addresses by 
representatives of the several States, with intermissions of 
reading and singing. Supt G T. Fletcher of Maine, Dr. 
Baldwin of the Normal School of Texas, Hon. B. G. Northrop 
of Connecticut, Prof. Dibble of South Carolina, and J. W. 
Patterson of New Hampshire set forth the educational condi- 
tion of their various States, especially the points peculiar to 
their States. As so many eyes are now turned Southward, we 
give a full abstract of Dr. J. Baldwin’s remarks. 


Texas: Its Educational Facilities. 


Texas is a State of bouadless possibilities, The most prosaic statement 
of facts concerning this wonderful State seems like wild fiction. In 
area Texas is equal to fifty-two States as large as Connecticut. Her pop- 
ulation has doubled within a decade, and promises within a quarter of a 
century, to equal the population of New York and Pennsylvania. In the 


roduction of cotton, cattle, and sheep, Texas now leads all the other 
tes, as she will probably do inthe near future in the production of 
sugar, cereals, and fruits. 
ith her marvelous mineral wealth; with her extraordinary manufac. 
turing facilities; with her net-work of great national and international 
railroads: and with her thousand miles of sea-coast, Texas is destined to 
become a great manufactaring and commercial State. Fanned by the 
= breezes, Texas has a climate singularly mild and genial and healthful. 

‘exas eminently cosmopolitan, and nowhere are life and 

roperty safer. 

a ow to educate the millions that are in Texas, and are pouring in from 

all lands, into homegenous, intelligent, moral, American citizens is a 
problem of appalling m itude. © Texas Fathers dedicated 50,000,000 
acres to educution, and thus laida broad and enduring foundation for 
popular education. On this foundation Texas statesmen and educators 
are steadily and wisely building an efficient school system. 

The State Univ., beside other large sndowments, has more than 2,000.- 
000 acres of choice land. Each county is given 12,000 acres for public 
schools, After selling several million acres, the State has 35,000,000 acres, 
sufficient to swell her permanent school fund to more than $100,000,000. 
The present legislature has submitted constitutional amendments to 
supplement the above resources by a State school-tax sufficient to sus- 
tain the schools for six months annually. Provisions are also made for 
local taxation to build school houses and extend the school term. From 
the primary school to the university, re less of race or color, Texas 
extends equal educational facilities to all. 

For four years Texas has sustained two State normal schools, one for 
the training of white teachers and one for colored teachers. Board, 
books, and tuition, have been furnished to students. The State als» 
sustains a normal iostitute for four weeks annually in each senatorial 
district, for white teachers, and in each congressional district for colored 
teachers. Excellent graded schools have been established in a large pro- 
portion of the cities and villages. The agricultural college has nm in 
a operation for several years, The State university will open in 

eptember, 

Besides her State schools, Texas has a large number of prosperous 


schools and colleges of which she is justly proud. Profiting the 
experience of other States aud nations, Texas is sti to maintain 
a school system preéminently Texan, but equal to the best. ud as she 


is of her material greatness, Texas is more ambitious to use all in the 
Btar," we may modestly claim that ‘Texas is the rising ster in the Amer'- 
cap galaxy. 

Following Dr. Baldwin, Gen. Eaton spoke of the increase 
of teachers’ institutes, and of the improvements in educational 
matters in various parts of the country, pointing out the press- 
ing need of further government ald. 

William Mather, of Manchester, England, representative of 
the Royal Eogifsh Commission of Inquiry, pictured briefly the 
condition of public education in England, and the development 
and improvement of the past few years. The compulsory 
education law there is of the most rigorous character, but it is 
well received by all classes, and thoroughly enforced. 

William A. Mowry, of Rhode Island, introduced the new 
president, Col. Sprague, who briefly addressed the meeting. 

Adjourned sine die. 


SAUVUER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 


The eight session of the Sauveur College of Languages, which 
opened July 9, at Amherst, Mass. (to continue six weeks), is 
larger than any former session of the college, there being pres- 
ent from 275 to 300 students, assembled from ali parts of the 
United States. The natural method of teaching both the an- 
cient and modern languages, which is becoming more and more 


popular, and is being adopted by leading institutions of learning | leis 


in this country, cannot find more earnest advocates than in 

Dr. Sauveur and his corps of able teachers. The success 

which attends the use of this method in Amherst, as well as 

in other places where it has superseded the old method, war- 

= the conclusion that it must, ere long, become universally 
opted. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 
Dr. C. OC. Olmstead, Milwaukee, Wis., : “I have used 
it in my practice ten years, and consider it s Valuable nerve 


tonic.” 


The National Council of Education, 
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ANDREW J. RIckorr, New York. 
AARON GOVE, Colorado. 

W. W. FoLweLt, Minnesota. 

R. W. STEVENSON, Ohio. 

Joun HANcockK, Vhio. 

DANIEL B. HAGAr, Massachusetts. 
E, C. HEwert, Illinois. 

M. S. Cooper, New York. 

F. Louis SOLDAN, Missouri. 
WILLIAM T. Harris, Massachusetts. 
JAMEs C, GREENOUGH, Rhode Island. 
G. HALL, Maryland. 
Joun Eaton, Washington, D. C. 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Massachusetts. 
THOMAS J. MORGAN, New York. 

H. S. TARBELL, Indiana. 

E. T. TAPPAN, Ohio. 

F. A. Marcu, Pennsylvania. 
N. A. CALKINS, New York, 

F. W. PARKER, Illinois. 
MERRICK Lyon, Rhode Island. 
J. H. Hoose, New York. 

E. A. SINGER, Pennsylvania. 
B. G. NORTHROP, Connecticut. 


Letters were received, stating reasons of absence from G. J. 
Orr of Georgia, J. W. Dickinson of Massachusetts, John D. 
Philbrick of Massachusetts, John B. Peaslee of Ohio, H. 8. 
Jones of Pennsylvania, and C. C. Rounds of Maine; and by 
vo.e of the Council the absences were excused. 


First Srssion. 


The Council of Education met at Congress Hall, Saratoga, 
N. Y., Thursday evening, to commence its third annual meet- 
ing. The president, Thomas W. Bicknell of Boston, called 
the fiist session at 8.00 p. m., and a quorum being present, the 
Council proceeded with its work. In the absence of the sec- 
retary, C. C. Rounds of Maine, Mr. H. S. Tarbell of Indiana 
was elected secretary pro tem. 

On motion of Dr. Moss, it was decided to hold two sessions 
daily,—at 9.00 a m. and 8.00 p. m. 

On motion of J. C. Greenough of Rhode Island a committee 
was appointed to prepare resolutions in reference to the loss 
the Council has sustained in the death of Prof. S. S. Greene, 
LL.D., of Brown Univ. The chair appointed Messrs. Green- 
ough, Pickard, and White, as the committee. 

Dr. Moss, as chairman of the special committee appointed 
by the Ex. Com. in reference to Preparatory Schools, addressed 
the Council in regard to the matter asking instruction. | 

A Com. on Nomination of Officers was appointed, consisting 
of D. B. Hagar, L. Moss, and J. L. Pickard. 

The subject was discussed at some length by Messrs. Tar- 
bell, Mowry, Pickard, and others, after which the Council ad- 
journed. 


Seconp Session—Fripay, Juty 6. 


The Council met at 9.00 a.m. After the records were read 
by Sec. Tarbell, and approved, Prest. Bicknell announced the 
business of the Council to be the consideration of the reports 
of committees on (1) ‘‘ Hygiene in Education,” J. L. Pickard, 
chairman; (2) ‘‘ Education of Girls,” H. S. Tarbell, chairman; 
(3) ‘Moral Education,’’ W. A. Mowry, chairman; (4) ‘‘ Nor- 
mal Schools,” D. B. Hagar, chairman; (5) ‘‘ The Superintend- 
ency of State School Systems,’”’ J. H. Smart, chairman; (6) 
‘* The Superintendency of City School Systems,’’ A J. Rickoff, 
chairman. 

Resolution of Respect to Prof. Samuel S. Greene. 


Mr. Greenough, from the committee appointed on the pre- 
vious evening, submitted the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That in the death of Prof. 8.8. Greene, LL.D., of ‘Provi- 
dence, BR. I., this Council bas lost one of its most eminent and efficient 
members; a man remarkable for the clearness of his insight into the funda. 
mental principles of teaching, for the simplicity and force of his analysis 
of methods, and for his ever-fresh enthusiasm in the Lag of the great 
work of instruction in schools of every grade, leading him to aw his 
are hours while actively engaged as professor in Brown Univ. in writing 
books, and in toiling in many ways tor the improvement of schools. 


Appropriate remarks were made by Dr. Mowry, Dr. Lyon, 
and President Bicknell. 

The vacancy in the Council caused by his death was filled 
by the election of Merrick Lyon, LL.D., of Providence, R. I. 


Report of Com. on Hygiene in Education. 
This report was subdivided as follows: 
(1) School appliances in relation to health, by J. L. Pickard. 


(2) School exercises in relation to health, by E. A. Singer. 
(3) School legislation of our larger cities with reference to 


the arrest of contagious diseases, by J. H. Hoose. 


Sanitary Rules for Schools. 

J. L..Pickard of Iowa, chairman of the Com. on Hygiene in 
Education, presented a partial report embodying statistics 
gathered from the entire Union, in response to circulars of in- 
quiry. These statistics show,— 

1. Indifference to the general subject of sanitation. 

2. Inefficient means for securing protection against diseases 
usnally called contagious. 

8. Wide diversity where efforts are made toward improving 
and maintaining the health of school-children. 


They enforce the importance of a more thorough and a more 


-| systematic study, and application of the laws of hygiene. ‘It 


will be still further discussed next year. 

Mr, Pickard, in summing up his report, made the following 
suggestions: 

1. No subject demands more serious consideration than that 
of school sanitation. 

2. Proper attention to this subject is yet in its infancy. 

3. No efficient work will be done until boards of health shall 
take more active interest in school affairs, and boards of edu- 
cation shall give more attention to the general health in all 
— work, legislating, building, and constructing systems of 
study. 

4. Every system of public schools should have a thoroughly 
competent medical inspector. 


5. A thorough inspection of the schools should be made an- - 
nually, and vaccination should be resorted to as often as. 


every seven years, except when pupils have been protected by 
having had the small-pox. 

6. A complete registry should be made of every pupil enter- 
ing school (a) as to his constitutional tendencies, (b) as to his 
then physical condition, (c) as to his status with reference to 
diseases considered contagious and infectious, (d) as to his 
protection against small-pox. 

7. Greater attention should be given to the study of hygiene 
from some good text-book. 

8. Teachers should be uired to scan more carefully the 
habits of pupils, and to understand their physical needs, and 
to use a wise discretion in enforcing school requirements so 
that no injury be inflicted upon any pupil, but that the health 
of each pupil he the teachers’ special charge. 

9. School officers must be selected on the basis of good com- 
mon sense rather than for motives of reward for political 


service. 
Discussion. 
The above suggestions were discussed at some length, and 
several criticisms made in reference to them. The matter of 
preventing the spread of measles, scarlet-fever, diphtheria, 


and other diseases in the schools, received due and extended 

attention, but no common rule or basis for proper hygiene 

a — to work or rest seemed to meet the upproval of the 
uncil. 

Dr. White moved that the conclusions of the division of the 
committee from which the report was made by Mr. Pickard be 
referred back to the committee, to be reported upon at the next 
annual meeting. ‘ 


Report of the Com. on Nominations. 

The Com. on Nominations of Officers recommended Mr. 
Bicknell as president, but on his emphatic declination of the 
office for a longer term, the report was referred back to the 
committee for amendment. 


Coéducation of the Sexes. 

H. 8S. Tarbell of Indianapolis, Ind., chairman of the Com. 
on Ed. for Girls, submitted his report on the question of co- 
education in secondary and collegiate schools. It contained 
the following propositions: 

1. The object of general education for every individual being 
the same, the means used should be the same, except as mod- 
ified by the characteristics and circumstances of the person to 
be educated. 

2. These means should be a thorough elementary training in 
those objects best suited to give needed information and essen- 
tial culture followed, when the individual circumstances re- 
quire and permit it, by a higher elective course of study, 

8. The question of the education of girls, as distinguished 
from the education of boys, is only a phase of special educa- 
tion. ‘ere are no intellectual differences between the sexes 
that require or justify a difference in their general education. 

4, Neither the right of girls to equal advantages with boys 
nor their equal capacity for intellectual effort and attainment 
is longer disputed, though certain mental differences in the 
sexes are generally recognized. 

5. Sex is but one element, and not always the main one in 
determining what the higher education of the individual shall 
be, or at what point it shall commence; coéducation is the 
plan of nature, and the practical difficulties in its way are dis- 
appearing before improved methods, and in the light of suc- 
cessful experience, 

6. In institutions established by the State and supported b 
the public funds, the element of economy, combined with ef- 
ficiency, will always be carefully considered; and if the State 
gives the girls within its borders equal advantages with the 
boys, it will endeavor so to do with the least expenditure and 
with the smallest practicable addition to educational machin- 
ery, or of disturbance to existing institutions, These condi- 
tions are evidently met by the admission of girls to the institu- 
tions provided for boys. 

7. Experience shows that the higher education of youn 
women is successfully conducted in the same institutions an 
classes with young men, without the presence of either sex 
affecting the other more than at church or at the theater. The 
young women become more decorous; the young men, more 
reserved and dignified. The danger of improprieties in the as- 
sociation of the sexes in schools is less than in the commin- 
glings of fashionable life. 

8. In all schemes of school education allowance must be 
madé for the education to be obtained from the family, soci- 
ety, the church, and the State, and for the time and effort 
which these means of education will consume, A further 
allowance must be made for the demands of growth and the 
contingencies of ill-health and some degree of irregularity of 
attendance. Young people should not be allowed to work up 
to the measure of their strength. There should always be the 

ibility of greater effort without the appearance of harm. 
hese allowances being made and the system being elastic 
enough to admit them without serious jar, the coéducation of 
the sexes will be found to have important advantages for both 
over any scheme of education for boys and girls separately. It 
seems, therefore, to be for the interest of the State, of : 
and of most individuals that coéducation of the sexes should 


prevail in institutions supported by the State, 
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Modified reports were made by F. A. March and Larkin 
Dunton of the committee. . 

In support of these propositions, Mr. Tarbell read a paper, 
which, with the propositions, was discussed by F. A. March, 
Lemuel Moss, J. L. Pickard, E. E. White, D. N. Camp, John 
Hancock, Aaron Gove, A. G. Boyden, and others. At the 
conclusion of the discussion, it was voted to refer the report 
back to the committee, and to print Mr. Tarbell’s paper. 


Juty 6. 


Election of Officers. 
Mr. Hagar, on behalf of the Com. on Nominations, submit- 
ted the following amended report, which was adopted: 


Prest.—Emerson E. White, of Lafayette, Ind. 

Vice-Prest.—Thos. W. Bicknell, of Boston. 

Sec.—Albert G. Boyden, of Bridgewater, Mass. 

Ez. Com.— The President, Vice-President, and 
Wm. A. Mowry, of Providence, R. L.; Jas. H. Smart, of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; Aaron Gove, of Denver, Col. 


Report of Committee on Moral Education. 

Mr. Mowry submitted the report written by Mr. W. T. Har- 
ris, of the Com. on Mora! Education. It was voluminous in 
extent, and concluded as follows: \ 

1. That in the mechanical virtues, so important for making 

citizens, the training in the schools is already admirable. 
uman freedom is realized, not by the unaided effort of the 
individual, but by his concerted or combined efforts in organ- 
ized institutions like the State and civil society. The mechan- 
ical virtues make possible the help of the individual in this 
combination, and fit him for the modern world now bent on 
the conquest of nature. 

2. The social virtues, justice, politeness, and respect for law, 
may be provided for equally well, though, in fact, they are not 
successfully taught in all schools. 

3. The celestial virtues can be taught by teachers inspired by 
those virtues and by none others. The empty profession of 
such virtues without the devotion of the life to them is likely 
in the school-room, even more than elsewhere, to produce the 
well-known practical result of atheism. 

A memorandum from J. H. Hoose, a member of this com- 
mittee, was as follows: ' 

Theories of education in morals should purpose to give 
pupils theory and practice in conduct. Conduct includes all 
those acts which arise within the province of the social and 
civil relations which exist between man and man. Childhood 
learns practice first, and theory after the practice. Hence 
pupils should be taught early in life to practice those social 
acts which are approved by good society, and those civil 
actions that are sanctioned by civil law are to be taught, as 
they advance in years, to understand clearly those standards of 
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social and civil law which they have practiced from childhood 
up; these standards contribute to the pupils intelligible and 
definite standards of right and wrong. In due time pupils 
may be carried into an analysis of the conceptions’ which con- 
stitute the social and civil standards which they know ; this 
standard enter#the province of religion; social and civil laws 
constitute the standard of school government. The adminis- 
tration of schools should instruct and exercise pupils in con- 
duct as in any other subject. This experience should be 
carried to that extent where right conduct becomes a confirmed 
habit with the pupils, as correct reckoning in figures, or intel- 
ligent translations in classics. Pupils thus acquire moral 
habits which are conduct guided by known social and civil 
laws. Adjourned. 


Fourts 7, 9 a.m. 


The Council reassembled at 9 a. m.; Prest. Bicknell and 
Sec. Boyden in their chairs. After the approval of the records 
it was voted that the Executive Com. take charge of publish- 
ing the proceedings of the Council. 


Moral Education Discussed. 

The report of the special Com. on Moral Education, read 
the previous evening, was taken from the table and discussed 
at length by W. T. Harris, F. W. March, John Hancock, F. 
Louis Soldan, E. T. Tappan, J. H. Hoose, E. E. White, L. 
Moss, and Aaron Gove, and others. 

At the conclusion of this discussion,it was voted to print the 
report of the committee, and the Council adjourned. 


Firta Session—Saturpay, 7, 4 P.M. 


Sanitary Rules. 

At the afternoon session, E. A. Singer, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
of the Com. on Hygiene in Education, read a paper on 
“Sanitary Rules for Schools.”” He said that the necessity of 
health as a factor in any and every system of education is be- 


coming more and more recognized, and, as a consequence, 
greater attention is being paid to the planning, construction, 
drainage, and ventilation of school-buildings. The necessity 
of abating as far as possible, and perhaps of ultimately exter- 
minating, what are known as preventable diseases has become 
of paramount importance. The site of the building should be 
as healthy as possible. An important point to be aimed at in 
the sanitary reform of schocls is a reduction in the height of 
buildings. The question of sewerage should also be carefully 
considered. The temperature of the school-room should be 
maintained as near 70 degrees as possible. Good ventilation 
should always be secured, and the question is also an impor- 
tantone. The desks and seats used by pupils should receive 
more attention than is now given them. There is nothing 


berein the teacher can render more distinctly valuable service 
to his pupils than in relation to their eyes and the care of their 


eyesight. 
Exercises in Schools. 

J. H. Hoose, of Cortland, N. Y.,a member of the same 
committee, to whom was given a portion of the subject for 
treatment, treated upon “ School-Exercises in Public Schools,” 
which he subdivided under the heading of Sessions, Intermis- 
sions between Sessions, Recesses, Physical Exercises, and 
Length of Recitations. He said that the nature of the case, 
as revealed by the preceding statistics and investigation, in- 


dicates the following general conclusions: 

1. School exercises belong to the general province of work. 
They should purpose to develop the minimum power of pupils 
to accomplish work. 

2. Intermissions at noon, and recesses during the sessions 
of the school-day, are periods to give rest to pupils. Satur- 
days, Sundays, holidays, and vacations belong to the same 
periods. Pupils rest and recuperate during these periods. 

8. Study, recitations, and physical exercises tax volitional 
energies; they are sources of expenditure of power. 

4. Habits of doing daily, and of enduring permanently, 
maximum quantities of work are induced by quiet application 
during an extension of time, rather than by excitement, va- 
riety, and brevity in the length of the school-day. 

5. The strength of the pupils is conserved by absence of un- 
due excitement, by regularity of application, by regularity of 
opportunity, and by contributing judiciously periods of appli- 
cation and of rest. 


The reports of the Com. on Hygiene in Education were 
recommitted, to be submitted in one report at the next annual 
meeting. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m. 


Sixta Session—Juty 7, 8 P.M. 


Report of Committee on Normal Schools. 


D. B. Hagar, of Mass., chairman of the Com. on Normal 
Schools, read the report on ‘‘ Academic and Professional 
Instruction in Normal Schools.’”’ In the consideration of this 
subject the committee endeavored to answer the following 


questions: 

1. What is academic instruction ? 

2. What is professional instruction ? 

8. What amount of academic knowledge should be required 
of candidates for admission to normal schools ? 

4. Is it desirable and practicable to establish a uniform 
standard of admission to nermal schools ? 

5. To what extent should the time of the normal school be 
devoted to obtaining a knowledge of subjects as compared 
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with the time given to the consideration of the privileges and 
methods of teaching those subjects ? . 

6. On what principles should professional instruction in 
normal schools be based ? 

After treating these opinions at some length, the committee 
recommended the following general statements: 


1, That the amount of academic knowledge to be required 
of candidates for admission to normal schools must largely 
depend upon the condition of education in the communities 
in which those schools are ertablished. 

2. That a uniform standard of admission to normal schools 
is impracticable. 

3. That the main work of normal schools should be profes- 
sional; the academic work mainly incidental and illustrative. 

4. That the professional instruction should be based on-a 
thorough study of man asa physical, intellectual, and moral 
being. 

After discussion and general comparison of views, it was 


voted to print this report. 


SeventH Sess1on—Juty 9, 12.30 p.m. 


State School Systems. 
The Council of Education met at 12,30 p. m. at Congress 
Hall; Prest. Bicknell in the chair, 


The business transacted was the reading, by Sec. Boyden, 
of the report of the Com. on the Superintendency of State 
School Systems, which was prepared by Chairman Smart of 
Indiana. 

The report discussed,— 


1. The necessity for State supervisors. The argument was 
in favor of such supervisory powers, holding that the State 
should follow the tax which is collected, into the schools, 

2. Extent of local control. The State should determine 
where schools are needed, operating through local agents. 
These agents should employ teachers under instructions im- 
posed by the State. 

3. Executive agency of the State. 

4, State supervisors. 

5. A State board of education should be appointed, with an 
advisory council, 

6. Subordinate supervisors. 

Mr. Smart explained that the paper presupposed a State sys- 
tem of education. In answer to the question, ‘‘ What makes 
the unit of the system ?’’ Mr. Smart said that for supervision, 
the State; but for taxation; the township. He did not favor 
making the district the unit. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Harris of Massachusetts thought the rerort smacked too 
much of centralization. 

Mr. Hoose of Cortland thought the centralization system 
might be adopted if the power be delegated in such a way as 
that it cannot be diverted. 

Mr. Harris thought in large cities they ought not to be in- 
terfered with by the State. 

Mr. White of Indiana thought the State exercised its author- 
its wisely when it organized local boards properly. We want 
not so much authority from the State as help. 


Gen. Morgan of Potsdam explained the New-York sytem. 
He did not favor State authority in the appointment of supts. 
in New York, 

Mr. Folwell of Minnesota thought the codperative theory of 
government the basis of a solid foundation for schools, He 
thought it better to coax than to force. 

Mr. Smart defended the report. 

The question of Centralization vs. 
discussed with earnestness. 


local self-government was 


CLosine Juty 10. 
Business Session. 

The Couneil met at 12.30 p. m. It was voted to pub- 
lish the proceedings of the Council, under the direction of the 
Executive Com., and the following reports and papers were 
ordered publiished: (1) H. S. Tarbell’s paper on Coéducation; 
(2) Mr. Hagar’s report on Normal Schools; and (4) Mr. Smart’s 
report on State Supervision of Schools; with the Minutes of 
the Council. 

Mr. G. Stanley Hall made a statement of the work which 
might be done in securing facts for the formation of a science 
and an art of teaching, and on motion a special committee of 
five was appoiuted by the Chair to make such inquiries as 
they may deem wise during the present year. 

The president named as the Com. on Pedagogical Inquiry, 
G. Stanley Hall, W. T. Harris, F. Louis Soldan, N. A. Calkins, 
John Hancock, J. B. Peaslee, and W. W. Folwell. 

The Com. on Nomination of Members, consisting of Messrs. 
Hancock, Gove, and Mowry, reported as follows: 


Removals to the Honorary Class—M. A. Newell, Maryland; 
S. R. Thompson, Nebraska; H. 8S. Thompson, South Carolina; 
J. L. M. Curry, Virginia. 

New Members to Fill Vacancies—V.C. Dibble, South Car- 
olina; W. E. Sheldon, Massachusetts; John Swett, California; 
E. W. Coy, Ohio. 

Renominations —G. Stanley Hall, Maryland; F. W. Parker, 
Illinois; Julia S. Tutweiler, Alabama; Geo, P. Brown, Indiana. 


The Secretary reported the re-election of John Eaton, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and R. W. Stevenson, Columbus, O., by the 
National Ed. Assoc., for the term of six years. 

At an adjournment of this session Mr. Rickoff reported 
progress on behalf of the Com. on City Supervision, and that 
committee was instructed to report in 1884, 

Prest. Bicknell then made a brief address on retiring from 
the chair, reviewing somewhat the work of the first three 
years of the Council, since its formation at Chautauqua in 
1880, congratulated the members on its success and prospects, 
and most cordially welcomed the incoming president, E. E. 
White of Ohio, who also made a brief address, after which the 
Council adjourned to meet with the National Assoc. in 1884. 

Prior to adjournment, all unfinished business was referred 
to the Ex. Com. of the Council for completion. 


PHILOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION’S MEETING. 


The fifteenth annual session of the American Philological 
Assoc. was held at Middletown, Conn., July 10, 11, and 12. 


Among the more interesting of the papers read were, “‘ The 
Idea of Justice in Greek Theology,” by Dr. Nelson of Baltimore; “ The 
Cesarum at Alexandria,” by Prof. Merriam of Columbia Coll.; * Melody 
and Rhythm in English »” by Prof. March of Lafayette Coll.; 
“ Mates and Sonats,”’ by Prof. Porter of Farmington, Conn.; ‘‘ Metbods 
of Predication in English,” by Prof. Whitney of Yale, sharply criticising 
the terminology of English Grammars; and ‘“‘ A Thessalian Inscription, 

Dr. Julian Sachs of New York; also “ Southernisms: 8 mens of 
Old or Provincial English Words still Current in the South, but obsolete 
elsewhere.” Edwin Wallace's Translation of Aristotle’s Psychology;” 
and The New. England pronunciation of o.” 

This Assoc. had its origin ia the need, which for some years had been 
felt, of frequent meetings among the professors, friends, and of 
linguistic science in America, to give opportunity for matual exchange of 
views, fur forming more intimate personal acquaintance, and for 
general promotion of philological studies. It was based on the plan of 
similar European societies, especially of the Sammlung der Dewtschen 
Philologen und Schuimédnner. This -Assoc. was organized in 1837, when 
the hundredth annive ry of the Univ. of Géttingen was celebrated. Its 
yearly seasi are att d by hundreds of the professors of language 
and philology in Germany and Switzerland. It seemed that the time had 
come in our own country to form an Assoc. open for membership to all 
interested in the promotion of philological studies, and embracing in its 
scope the whole field of philological instruction. 

seceeeinehe. on July 27. 1869, the first annual session of the American 
Philologi Assoc. was held in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with Prof. W. D. 
Whitney as president. At this first meeting representatives not only of 
America, but of several European countries were present, and inter- 
— papers, chiefly of a pedagogical character, were read. Since this 
meeting the Assoc. has met annuall 


Hackiogham . Ez. Com.— The officers named, 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS’ ASSOC. 


The seventh annual session of the Southeast Mo. Teachers’ 
Assoc. will be held at Washington, Franklin Co., Mo., Aug. 15, 
16, and 17. The following is a list of the papers and speakers: 


Wednesday, Aug. 15.— Our Schools: How to Make Them Better’; 
G. W. Smith, Washin . “ River Improvement”; T J. Lowry, Colam- 
bia. “ Relative Merits of Male and Female Teachers”; F. ©. Miller, 


Pilot Knob. ‘ Voltaire’’; Paul Roulet, Springfield. “‘ General Govern 
ment ;”” Miss M. Proctor, St. Louis. Hvening Session.—Address of Wel- 
come; Response; &c. 

Thursday, Aug. 15.—“* The Teacher as an Artist’; J. H. Van Amburgh, 
Cape Girardeau. ‘ Elocution: its Object and Method”; ». M. Brewer, 
New Orleans. “ Primary Arithmetic: a Teaching Exercise”; Miss. K A. 
Jones, St. Louis. “ The Place of Latin in Modern Education ”; A. E, 
Douglass, Girardean. ‘‘ Primary Reading: a Teaching Exercise "’; 

8 


Miss E. EB. Fishwick, 8t. Louis. “ Text-Books E. W. McDonald, 8t. 
James. Session.— Short oration, The locreasing Necessities of 
Education ”’; Washington. Address, “ Education a 


Training Process’’; Pres Vandiver, Caledonia. 


Friday, Atg. 17.—* English Grammar” T. R. Vickroy, St. Louis. 
Teaching as a Profession” T.8. Cox, Arcola. Drawing”; Misa 
Cc. C. Jones, 8t. Louis. “‘ For What Should the Teachers Meet?’ Wm. 


Lynch, Balem. Evening Session.—Address, “Spontaneous Genera- 


tions,” Prest. 8. 8. Laws, Columbia. 


Appointed speakers will open the discussion of each paper. 


GREATEST! 
CHEAPEST!! 
LATEST!!! 


The People’ 
CYCLOPEDI 


Universal Knowledge. 
30 Editors. 


400 Special Contributors, 
58,000 Topics, 
5000 Illustrations, 
150 Maps @ Diagrams. 


COMPLETE IN 3 SUPERROYAL VOLUMES. 
Brought Down to 1883, 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


For Terms to Agents, Specimen Pages (which will be sent to any address), or other information in regard to this great work, address 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, New York and San Francisco. 
BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 826 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


JONES BROS. & CO., Cincinnati 


MARTIN GARRISON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


and St. Louis. 


F. A. DAVIS, Attorney, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. C. CHILTON & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
PEOPLE'S PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Il, 
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The papers have been of a high scientific character, pains being taken to j 4 
secure such as are actual contributions to knowledge of the subject. The ia 
most important papese have been published n the annual “ Transactions ” a3 
of the Assoc. Thus the work of some of our best philologists have seen | 
the light, and found a a inost favorable reception on both sides of the sea. j { i 
The present officers are: Prest.—M. W. Humphreys. Vice-Prests.— | 
anman. Treas,—C. J. J 
and B. L. Gildersleeve, 
Whitney. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
WE desire to call the attention of teachers 


) addition to the thorough tests which are made 
of every organ before shipment, extraordinary 
care is taken with instruments destined for 


and school officers to the New Patent Binding | foreign countries where facilities for repairing 


of Sheldon & Co., New York and Chicago, 
who, believing that every school-book ought to 
be bound in the strongest manner, are now 
using this Patent Binding on their new Mod- 
ern School Readers, Haven’s Mental Philoso- 


organs are not to be found. 


The writer says, ‘‘ We take great pleasure in 
recommending the Beatty organ, not only on 
account of its very superior excellence, but 
also because of its very low prices, which 
bring these incomparable instruments within 


phy, Jevon’s Elements of Logic, Patterson’s|the reach of persons in moderate circum- 


Speller and Grammar, and other text-books. 
By this new binding the leaves and signatures 
of the book are all held together by rivets, 
which pass through all the leaves, and also 
through plates or strips of metal, which are 
placed on either side of the book, under the 


covers. The rivets are then headed, and it 
becomes impossible to have a loose leaf or sig- 
nature. The price of Sheldon & Co’s books 
thus strongly bound are no higher than is 
charged for books of a similar grade with ordi- 
nary bindings. 


roaches, bed. mice, crows, 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Swasey’s Blackboards have been in use for 
years, and have always proved reliable, satis- 
factory, and first-class in every respect. Such 
blackboards are the cheapest. 

J. A. Swasey, Manafacturer, 
21 Brattle St., Boston. 


Messrs. Funk & WAGNALLS, New York 
city, have just issued No. 92 of their Standard 
Library,—India: What Can It Teach Us? by 
Max Miiller; price 25 cts. The book will be 
found to contain a world of information, teach- 
ing new and most invaluable facts and lessons: 
yet apart from this it would be a most profit- 
able task to read it once every month, if only to 
cultivate the author’s inimitable style. Few 
readers will receive all Max Miiller’s teaching. 
Every intelligent reader, conversant with En- 
glish literature, will know this from his other 
writings. We exhort every one who may be 
Jacking in tolerance, before reading the book, 


to read his “‘ Dedication”’ to it. Nothiog in 
the English language which we ever read 
breathes a nobler, more simple, more childlike 
and tolerant spirit, while at the same time it is 
manly and fearless. Read it by all means. 


“*Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup,” for feverishness, 
essness, Worms, Constipation; tasteless. 25 cts. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Star, Washing- 
ton, N. J., gives an account of a visit to 
Beatty’s Organ Factory in that place, and 
says: 

“To a stranger who enters the handsome 


building, hears the wonderful hum of the hun- 
dreds of intricate machines, sees the many 


hundreds of intelligent mechanics industri- 


ously at work, witnesses the process of making 
an organ in all its multitudinous details from 
the lumber in the dry-house to the completed 


organ boxed and ready for shipment, the next 


object of interest is to see and hear the won- 
derful man, a proof of whose untiring energy, 
ambition, and perserverance, can be found in 
this vast monument dedicated to the fine arts, 
as exemplified in music.”’ 


Mr. Beatty’s sales of his organs are immense. 


stances. ‘Be it everso humble, there is no 
place like home,’ and a home is not complete 
without an organ. No other investment cap 
be made which will pay so well in the refining 
influences to a family, to say nothing of dollars 
and cents, as the purchase of a Beatty Organ.”’ 


” 
FRESHNESS and purity are communicated to 
the complexion by Glenn's Sulpher Soap. 
“ Hill's Hair Dye,” black or brown. 50 cts. 
Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic is indoreed 
by physicians, Ask for Colden’s; no other. Of 
druggists. 


Catal free. 
= ARLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


school 
Supplies. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and 
IBRARY SPECIALTIES. 


Cc. W. CLARK, 


(Buccessor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 


Danner Revolving Book fases. 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


School 
Stationery. 


Teachers invited to call. 
27 Franklin BOSTON, 


Perfect Lead - pencil 
Sharpener. 


We desire to call the attention of Teach- 
ers to the late improvements made in the 
manufacture of pencil Sharpeners, 
whereby the over sharpening of the pen- 
cil, and the breaking of the lead is pre- 
vented. The sharpener as now made is 
a most perfect and satisfactory article, 
and should be on the desk of ev 
teacher and scholar. Will send sample 
for ten cents; or one dozen, post-paid, 
for seventy-five cents. Agents Wanted. 

Address GEO. FROST & CO. 
420tf 287 Devonshire Roston, Mass. 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 
Authors $04, Subjects 221, Quotations 1880. 


Edited by A. C. MORROW. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.00 (post-paid). 


N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 


404 124 Nassaw New Vork. 


Agents Wanted. 


IF YOU WANT ENGAGE 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States, 

THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictoriai Family Bible, 

and make from $25 te $75 weekly, write to 


393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.i. 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 


Popular Science News 
Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


The paper has been established for seventeen years 
under the editorship of Dr. J. M. Nichols, and presents 
all the Latest Discoveries in SOIENCE, AGRICULTURE, 
MEDICINE, etc., in popular langnage within the com- 
prehension of all. To teachers and families it is indis-. 
pensable. It is publisbed monthly at $1.00 per year. 

Teachers and stadents desiring profitable employment 
during vacation are invited to correspond with the pub- 
fishers. Sample copies sent free. A liberal commis- 
sion allowed to agents. Address 


POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS CO., 


427 165 High 8t., Boston, Mass. 
DIES \AJHITE LJOUSE 

The ONLY Book of the kind © * ever pub’d 


A HISTORY di 
NEW EDITION, trom 
, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 


BRADLEY & CO, 
WE WANT ACENTS 


FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
AND 


TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By Cou. PARKER, 
in every and town in New England. For terms, 
apply to - HENRY A. YOUNG & CO. 
tf 25 Arch Street, Boston 


The Beethoven Organ has attained such a TREASURY #0,000 SOLD! 


great degree of popularity, that nearly fifteen 
hundred of this style, alone, are shipped every 


0 F 0 N G ore Agents Wanted 

300 best-loved of song, 
comic, sentimental, and sacred, —in grand 
- Would cost in sheet form in stores Dearly $100 


month. The shipping-book, showing that or-/ here, elegantly bound, only $2.50. Aly “p 


ders are frequent from foreign countries,— 
Canada, the West Indies, Mexico, South 
America, nearly all the nations in Europe, the 
Island of Madagascar, Calcutta, Bombay (In- 
dia), Natal, Cape Town, and Zanzibar in 


Africa; Hong Kong and other cities in China A teaci 


and Japan, New Zealand, Australia, Sandwich 
Islands, etc. The superintendent says, that in 


by such eminent critics as : Nilsson, Whitney, Gil- 
more, Thursby, and others. Is immensely popular. 
Selle very fast. home-circle and singer wants 
it. For terms, address HUBBARD BROSB., 10 Federal 
Boston 408 tf 


WANTED, AT ONCE, 
say? of vocal and instrumental music in a 
Apply to 


first class 
16 Hawley Street, Benton. 


TUTORING. 
First-class Tutors in classical studies, furnished by 
the N. E. Bureau of Education. Ap " to 
HIRAM ORCUTI, Manager, 


BSS NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports, 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. S. CLARK, 
873 34 Park Row, New Verk. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and ringle 
numbers. lso a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Beoks. Dime Question Rooks, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Bong Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures, Bar- 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes’ Mistakes in 
Teaching, &c., &c. 

School Supplies, Agalite and Siate- Pencil Blackboard 
Siatsung, Cheney G » Dissected. Maps, Desks, &c. 


428 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 
Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOoD TEACHERS seekin 
should have Application-form. 5s atled for 
postage. ) 

J, W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American Sc. nstitute 


262 eow 1 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and Govern 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Teachers’ Agency, 
240 ez (1) 23 ork 


m Square, New York, 
Home and 
oreign 
Foreign’ /EACHERS’ AGENCY 
ABU AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, urers, Companions, 
taries, and Housekeepers; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 
No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until 
KE. MIRIAM COYRIERE & 
East 17th St. (Union Square). 
ee Juvet’s Time and otber Globes. 417 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West 2ist Street, New York. 


Accomplished and efficient Professors,Tutors, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekee » ete., 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex- 

Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 m 


1. Aids teachers in obtaining situations. 
2. Provides well-qualified teachers for any position. 
8. Sells or rents school properties. 
Teachers’ application-form and circular sent for 
stamp. Ad A. LOVELL & CO., 
a 16 Astor Pl., NEW YORK. 
N. B.—We have pow on our books a large 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 

American aud Eurepean 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistante, Gee. 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
La » well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 

1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th 8t., N. ¥. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY | register 


Several Hundred Calls 


for Teachers now on our books. We have had this 
season as many as 
86 A DAY. 


New ones are coming in daily. Teachers desiring 
positions should send for application-form and list of 
testimonials. 


Address, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
Manager,—L. B. LANDIS, Supt, City Schools. 


TEACHER, 
POSITION, 


IF YOU WANT A) SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


Or any information about school matters, write to 


>| THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


D. F. DIMON, Manager. 
426 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NATIONAL 
School Supply Bureau. 


WORDS. 

Fox LAKE, Wis.,.May 22, 1883 
Messrs :—As you recommended, | applied to the Supt. 
of Schools in » Iowa. Last night I received 

notice of my appointment. Respectfully, 

LypIA HINMAN. 

Fost PLAtns, N. Y¥., May 28, 1883. 
Messrs :—1 write to inform you that I have obtained 
the position of music-teacher at Mt. »Pa. Accept 
my many thanks for your kind attention to me since 1 


‘ed you. I remain, 


ours respectfully, Grace E. 


For application form and circular, address 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 
426 hb 87 Fifth Avenue, ILL. 


ROCKWAYW Teachers’ Agenc >» TIMES 

BUILD'G., CHICAGO, will su ply able fs. and 

with good positions in the Central, 

estern, and Southern States for the ensuing 

nw in public or private schools. Great demand for 
y teachers of Music, Art, Language. Apply early. 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wanting 8u mtendents, Grade Teachers, 

Spee Teachers, Music and Art Teachers. Vacancies 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 

at once, LEMMON BRO8., Kannas Crry, Mo. 


N.B.—Board and Real Estate 
and Barope, 


AMBR. TRACHERS’ BUREAU, 
St. Louls, Mo, a5 


27 Teachors W 
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GEMS OF THE ORIENT, | secured by Letters Patent. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESSELY TO CURE 
lano with HEADACHE or au xinos 
/EURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 


DYSPEPSIA . 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY 


Thousands of testimonials to prove the above asser- 
tions We give asample: 

«Had Neuralgia and Sick Headache for years. 
chloral or other dicines ld not cure, 
Celery Pills did.”’—8. G. Harburg, Casstown, O. 


HOME ITEMS. 


— “All your own fault 
If you remain sick when you can 
Get hop bitters that never— Fail, 

The weakest woman, smallest child, and 
sickest invalid can use hop bitters with safety 
and great go 

— Old men tottering around from Rheuma- 
tism, kidney trouble, or any weakness, will be 
almost new by using hop bitters. 

— My wife and daughter were made healthy 
by the use of hop bitters, and I recommend 
them to my people.—Methodist Clergyman. 


Ask any good doctor if hop 
Bitters are not the best family medicine 
On earth. 


Malarial fever, Ague, and Biliousness, will 
leave every neighborhood as soon as hop bitters 
arrive. 

—‘* My Mother drove the paralysis and neu- 
ralgia all out of her system with hop bitters.’’ 
— Ed* Oswego Sun. 

— Keep the kidneys healthy with hop bitters, 
and you need not fear sickness. 

— Ice-water is rendered harmless and more refresh- 
ing and reviving with hop bitters in each draught. 

— The vigor of youth for the aged and infirm in hop 
bitters. 


RITA py SPECIFIC FoR 
iy Epilepsy, 

rai ven Spasms, Convul- 

E sions, Falling 

Sickness, St. Vitus 

Dance, Alcohol- 


' is Opi Eat- 
GREAT 
Scrofula, Kings 

Evil, Ugly Blood 


Diseases, Dyspep- 


sia, Nervousness, 
Jsice 
- Rheumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Irr rities. $1.50 
Sample Testimonials. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
“T feel it my oy recommend it.”” 
Dr. D. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
“It cured where physicians failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
Correspondence freely 


7) 
THE DR. A. RICHMOND MED. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


** There is a land of pure delight.” 


By Geo. F. Koot and C. C. 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


192 pages, printed on fine paper and handsome 
bound is boards, Price, A cents, by mail; io 
per dozen by express, charges not prepaid. <A 
single copy (in boards) for examination, mailed 
on receipt of 2g cents. Specimen Pages Free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
{ Cincinnati, 0 


| Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Modern 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
whe or the College Calendar, containing full par- 
» apply to 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
72 as Wellesigy, Mass. 


WANTED, 

Once, Preceptress of experience and > 

teach Latin and Greek, in a first class rw tay Th 
Address HIRAM OR 


$900. 
428 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


— Boundless is my wealth, since I hold 
nothing. Mithila may go up in flames, but 
they consume naaght that belongs to me.— 
Hindu (Mahabharata). 


— He needs no other rosary, whose thread 
of life is strung with beads of love and 
thonght.— Persian,— Conway. 


— A bad man never becomes transformed 
to a good one, treat him in whatever way you 
will. A Nimba-tree is never made sweet, 
though you should cover its roots with milk 
and melted butter.—Hindu (Vriddha Chan- 
akya). 

— The tamarind may be dried, but it loses 
not its acidity. — Telugu,—Long. 


— The poison of a scorpion is in his tail, of a 
fly in his bead; but of a bad man, in his whole 
body.—Hindu,— Long. 

— There is no malady like love, no foe like 
foliy, no flame like anger, and no delight 
greater than knowledge. — Hindu (Vi 
Chanakya). 


— The fragrance of the flower is never borne 
against the breeze, but the fragrance of human 
virtues diffuses itself everywhere. — Hindu 
(Ramayana). 

— Asin the flower the fragrance, in the ses- 
ame seed the oil, in wood the fire, in milk the 
butter, and in cane the sugar,—so guard with 
thy best mind the soul in the body.—Hindu 
( Vriddha Chanakya). 

— When the malevolent disparage and be- 
little the excellences of others, their own mean- 
ness is all the more apparent. The blackness 
of the clouds is all the plainer, when they in- 
terpose to veil the radiance of the moon. 


— The attack of a base man upon the up- 
right only heightens the clear lustre of his 
character; as a hand -bedaubed with ashes 
(rubbed upon it) increases the brightness of 
the mirror.— Hindu ( Vasavadatta). 


— Practice a sober reserve in your conduct. 
By being too open and demonstrative, one ex- 
poses himself. If the monkey had not made 
any gambols, would they have thrown a cord 
over his neck ?—Thibetan (Saskya Pandita). 

— The mat-maker, although a weaver, yet is 
not employed in the silk manufactory. 

— Say to the austere and uncivil bee, When 
you cannot afford honey do not sting.—Per- 
sian (Saadi). 

— How can the conceit engendered in some 
minds be quelled ? The bird Tittibha sleeps 
her feet directed upward, from fear that 


tantra). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SEED-SOWING. 
Sow thy seed, O husbandman! 
_ What though others reap ? 
It will burst the shell and rise, 
Sip the dew and kiss the skies,— 
Sow thy seed and sleep. 
In thy labors thou shalt live,— 
Dust alone is desd,— 
Ever falls the shine and rain, 
Ever springs the golden grain; 
And the world is fed. 


THIRTEEN YEARS’ DySPEPStIA. 

“T suffered with dyspepsia for thirteen years,” 
writes John Albright, Esq., of Columbus, Obio. 
‘* Samaritan Nervine cured me.” As it always 
cures such disorders. At druggists. 


— It is books that teach us to refine our 
pleasures when young, and which, having so 
‘aught us, enable us to recall them with satis- 
faction when old.—Leigh Hunt. 


« Dr. BENSON’S PILLS are invaluable in nerv. 
ous diseases.’”’—Dr. Hammond of New York, 


— A philosophical son of Erin was overheard 


; remarking to a friend, “‘ Have a good time while 


you live, for you’re a long while dead.”’ 


Do you ever have acute pains in your left 
breast, extending to your arms? do you ever 


have suffocating feelings in region of your 
heart? If so, you have heart disease. Use Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator, a sure specific. $1 
per bottle. 

A WoRLD or Goon. 

One of the most popular medicines now 
before the American public is Hop Bitters. 
You see it everywhere. People take it with 
good effect. It builds them up. It is not as 
pleasant to the taste as some other Bitters, 
ag it is not a whiskey drink. It is more like 
the old-fashioned bone-set tea, that has done 
a world of good. If you don’t feel just right, 
try Hop Bitters.—Nunda News. 


— Said Dr. Schaff, in an address at Saratoga 
upon Bible revision, ‘‘There are some com- 
mentaries upon which the Bible sheds a great 
deal of light.” 


SaFE, swift, and sure to regulate the bowels, 
are Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. Recommended by 
eminent physicians, 


—*“ Mother, did you know that the ‘iron- 
horse’ has butone ear?” ‘“ One ear! mercifal 


the sky may break down.—Hindu (Pancha- | && 


GLENN’S 
Sulphur Soap, 


FOR CURING 


Obstinate Skin Diseases, 


AND ALSO FOR 


BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEKION, 


WHEN USED DAILY IN THE TOILET, ONE 
CAKE (25 ORNTS) [8 SUFFICIENT TO 
TEST [TS WUNDERFUL EFFECTS 
IN CLARIFYING THK 
COMPLEXION. 


3 Cakes GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 
FOR 60 CENTS, 


Will afford TWELVE AMPLE SULPHUR BATHS, as 
efficacious as any from Nature’s own springs. 


SULPHUR BATHS 


Are an admirable remedy for GOUT and RHEUMA- 
TISM and a marvelous healer of ULCERS and 
OLD SORES that resist the operation 
of talves and Ointments. 


| BEWARE OF VILE IMITATIONS. | 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Has Been Counterfeited, 


Observe N. CRITTENTON, Propri- 
on without which none is 
genuine. 7) y ali Druggists. Depot, 115 
Fulton Street, New York, 


Three Cakes sent by Mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of 75 cenis in stamps. 


“HILLS HAIR & WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Grown, 50 cts. Sold by ali Druggists. 


gracious, child, whatdo you mean?”’ ‘‘ Why, 
the engine-ear, of course,” 

—**Oh, pa,” said a young lady, “‘ why don’t 
you get a fir-tree? It would be so economical 
to raise our own furs, and then ould we craise 
whatever kind we wish.”’ 

Scrpio, N. Y., Dee. 1, 1879. 

Iam the pastor of the Baptist church here 
and an educated physician. I am not in prac- 
tice, but am my sole family physician, and 
advise in many chronic cases, Over a year 
o I recommended your Hop Bitters to my 
invalid wife, who has been under medical 
treatment of Albany’s best physicians several 
years. She has become thoroughly cured of 
her various complicated diseases by their use. 
We both recommend them to our friends, 
many of whom have also been cured of their 
varions ailments by them. 

Rev. E. R. WARREN, 

— Our greatest glory consists not in never 
falling, but in rising every time we fall.—Gold. 
smith. 

— To educate a child perfectly requires pro- 
founder thought, greater wisdom, than to gov- 
ern a State.—Channing. 


Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure consists of internal 
and external treatment. Removes humors at 
same time. 

— It must have been a Western school where 
the mistress told one of her big girls to ‘‘ decline 
love.” The big girl replied, ‘**Decline love, 
Miss Jones? Not me; I'd as soon think of de- 
clining marriage.”’ 


PHyYSsIcrans have long prescribed Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator for heart disease. Why? Be- 


cause it is a sterling preparation for a peculiar 
disease, and thirty years’ use warrants it. $1. 


— ‘*Pa,”’ said a little boy, who had attended 
an unruly political meeting with his father, 
‘did the man who was all the time talking 
about the delegates at large, mean that the 
had just got out of jail?” ‘* Why, son?” 
**Cause, 1 wondered why they let ’em out.”’ 


AYER’s Sarsaparilla is the most effective 
blood-purifier ever devised. It is recommended 
by the best physicians. 


— True religion is always mild, propitious, 
and humble; plays not the tyrant; plants no 
faith in blood, nor bears destruction on her 
chariot- wheels ; but to polish, succor, 
and redress, and builds her grandeur on the 
public good.— Miller. 


IGF Faded articles of all kinds restored to 
their original beauty by Diamond Dyes. Per- 
fect and simple. 10 cents, at all druggists. 


— “What are you going to do when you 
grow up, if you don’t know how to cipher?” 
asked a teacher of a slow boy, ‘‘I’m going to 
be a school-teacher and make the boys do the 
ciphering,” was the reply. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education 


Owing to the frequent solicitations of members and 
others to secure for them positions as amanuenses, 
book-keepers, copyists, shorthand writers, type writers, 
and confidential clerks, during their school vacations, 
ard as a permanent employment, and on the other 
baud, to the frequent calls for persons educated for 
such services, we have decided to extend the usefulness 
of the Bureau to this class of patrons, and shal! proceed 
immediately to circularize the cities where sach servives 
are requ'red. Now is the time to register for access to 
this department and for the autumn schools. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
434 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


GooD WORDS 
From Supt. F. E. BURNETTE, Attleborough, Mass., 


June 10, 1883. 
“T take fiamenre in saying that from ence I 
believe the New England Bureau of Education to be 


the most efficient in farnishing the right educator for 
the right place, and the — on to your work of the 
clause in your circular, ‘ Teachers who are seeking pro- 
motions,’ raises your Bureau to a high degree of excel- 
lence in the estimation of those seeking places us well 
as those searching for teachers,” 


WANTED, 


At once, a Lady Teacher of Latin and Mathematics, for 
a cong A in Salary, 
$650. an preferred. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
428 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Coll , Prepara Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Opento both sexes, Address the Hegistrar. 


bye COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn, For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE 
Oxrorp, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATrious G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


(or4 COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. Six courses of 


Study. For ladies and Ess Expenses, $123— 
192, New Buildings. Guo. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 844 as 


LOCUTIONIST AND READER. Water K. 
Fosss, author of Zlocution Simplified 147 Trewont 
cor. of West St., Boston. 408 y 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance ons, June 7 and 8, and Sept, 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gz0. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address CHas. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 ss 


MES WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautifal 
location and ds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. . C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


he ay al LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patro 


nized the States in the Union. 
E. H. Bartow, A.M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For e or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
ool, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), nm. 
381 OrTo Fuons, Acting 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WorozsTeR. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 6, 1883, 

55 as Address E. H. Russe Principal. 


[DHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

course 

waned Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

The next term will begin with entrance 

on Wednesday, 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad 

dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypzxK, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
§ For Ladies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WustT¥IELD, Mass, 
§ For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


'GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. Common branches. lish and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course two years ; shorter course, one year. The 
English and Delsarte systems of gesture; light gus 
tics. Term ns a Apply at 1 Somerset St., Bos- 


Mass. from 10 to 12 A.M., or for cata- 
ne, R. BR. RAYMOND, Prin. 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, 
» East Greenwich, R. I. 63 as 


$5 io $20. at Lome, rth 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PREPARE TO USE 


The Larest Epirion of HARKNESS’ LATIN GRAMMAR 
in your next Term of School. 


Faverable terms of exchange will be made 


with schools using the old edition. Harkness’ Reader, 


Cesar, Sallust, Cicero and Latin Prose Composition, and Frieze’s Vergil may be had, with references to either 
edition. Trial of the new edition in preparatory schools has proven its superior adaptability to young students. 
In this respect it gives better satisfaction than the old edition. 

Teachers who have been using Harkness with satisfaction should be careful about experimenting with any 
other author. For terms of exchiage or introduction, address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


429 New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


COOD LITERATURE: 


An Eclectic, Literary Weekly. 
Suabecription Price, $1.50 a Year. 


t gives the best articles from the English periodicals; reviews of the leading new books, with extracts from 
them; full literary intelligence, and questions and answers on a multitude of topics relating to books and reading. 


“One of the most valuable of our weekly literary | 
journals. Its selections made with excellent judgment 
and its criticisms of current literature crisp and satis- 
factory.” —Our Continent. 

“It is eery good every week.””— The late J. T. Fields. | 


“It is likely to become one of the most important liter- 
ary n the country.””"— Boston Even'g Traveller. 

‘It contains each week a most admirable condensa- 
tion of what is being done in the entire world of let- 
ters.’’—Southern. Churchman. 


Send 10 cts. for three Specimen Copies. Gg" Canvassers wanted in every town, and the most liberal induce- 


ments offered. 


THE GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N. ¥. 


New-England School Book Agency, 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 


GERMAN BOOKS, 

By James H. WorMAN, A.M., Pu.D. 
Chavtangna, First and Second Book. 
Elementary and Complete Grammars. 
Elementary and Collegiate Readers. 

German Echo (Conversation) and Copy Books 


Address HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Gen’! Agent, 
420 32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &c.,, 
BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 404 2z 
ULABK. & MAYNARD, 


Anderzon’s Histories and Mist’l Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Seedand Meliegg’s Graded Lessens in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lesseus in English; 

Hiutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q., New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; *“‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to cali it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cioth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Copyright sales for six menths, 32,542 
volumes. 

Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, including the 
Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 

A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


School Room Wall Maps 


= 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Rducational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


and examination, address, 
405 tf W. GILSON, Agent. 


MAOMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Roscoe’: Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.1 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessons in L -80 
lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.235 

Kducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
15422 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


43 Bleeker St. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, Your, 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for Catalogues. 887 tf 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 4. 


IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY, 
L. 0, EMERSON’S 


New and Superior Beek for 


SINGING - CLASSES, CHOIRS, CONVENTIONS. 


New Muaic, New Exercises, New and Advanced Ideas 
in Teaching, New Songs, New Duets, New Trios, New 
Glees, Quartets, Tunes, Motets, and Anthems. 
A new and fresh collection throughout. 


PREPARE, THEN, A ROUSING RECEPTION FOR 


THE SINGERS’ WELCOME! 


Teachers y Singing-classes, and all interested, will 


@ | please ex 


SEND FOR our fine and cheap editions of Iolanthe 
$1); Patience ($1); Pirates ($1); Pinafore (50 cents, ; 
Sorcerer ($1); or of any of the modern light operas. 

Remember, also, our standard and grand operas: Mig. 
non ($3); Aida ($2); Carmen ($2); Mefistofele ($2) ; 
Zenobia ($2); Fatinitza ($2); and many others, 


WAR SONGS. For the G. A. R. and all others. 
50 cts. paper; GO cts. boards; 75 cts. cloth. 


We publish 500 Instruction Books. Among them are: 


Emersen’s Vocal Method. ($1.50.) 

Wiuner’s Ideal Methods (each 75 cts.) for Violin, 
for Guitar, for Piano, for Cornet, and many other 
instruments. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 

Descriptive Circulars, Lists, and Catalogues cheer- 
fully furnished. 

OLIVER DITSON & C@., 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 

PRANG'’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
te For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Olasstea for 
(4 vols. ready) 81.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 
The Elementary Sctence Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.285 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Eni 4.50 


Brackett’s Poe for Home and Se 25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 
Leffiingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical 
Kiemm’s Poesie fur Haus und 8c 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. Ll. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


Franklin Street, - - BOSTON. 
16 Aster Place, - - - NEW YORK. 


3end for Cata- 
logue. 
27 So. 6th St. 
PHILA. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers N.Y. City. seseow 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rtv. A. D. MAYO, 


Is a book that may be read with both pleasure and 
profit during the idle hours of Vacation. 


Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
san 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


COoWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°28 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. — 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL’S Language Series. | BOSTON. 
HAGAR'’S Mathematics. | 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 16 astor Place 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | yong. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, 4ND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Bpecial attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounta made, Correspondence solicited. 


Address as ahove. 306 tf cow 
National Subscription A mucy 

HOW Oldest of the ina the u's. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLus Rates. Send 


stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
AVE ore every kind at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of ScHEDLER’s SuPERION 
GLOBES always on hand. Price on 
MO N EY application. School pappliesall kinds, 
253 az 138% B eld St., Boston, Mase. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 W. 23d New York. 


146 Tremont Boston. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, ROBERT OLAR’ 
Philadelphia, 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A COURSE OF FRENCH INSTRUCTION, beginning with the spoken and written Langoage and ending with 


grammar, always using French in the class-room. 


Just Out: LA PAROLE FRANCAISE, by 


L. SAUVEUR and A. N. VAm $1.00, It is 


an introduction to the Petites Causeries and to the Causeries avec mes Eléves. In it particular attention is 


vena to 
givea pronunciation, and the book aims also to familiarize pupils with French conjugati 


who desire to 


eddreas, after the first of July Ds. L. SAUVBUR, Amherst, 


1.85 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 


Le Duc’s to Draw. us, 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 

Full Hat, with specimen pages. mailed on application 
ta the Publishers 


NEW EDITION 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 

Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c. 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 

Price in leather binding, $5; balf mor., $6.25. 


WILLIAM WOOD & C@., 
421 56 and 68 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Weatiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literature for Littl Folks. 
Raub’s Normai Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Pelton’s Uurivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 308 eow 


429 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PoRTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA, 


The Normal Readers. 

14 & 16 Buckwalter’s Spellers. 

Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Astor Flace, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

NEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 

Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 

109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Series. 
Gummere’s Surveying. 

a Thompson’s Political Economy. 

CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
‘Dickens’s Child’s History 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
419 “iurray New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY'’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


AN EDITION OF 
BOOKKEEPING, 


is now published. Specially adapted for use in 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Copy sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


For HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES, attention 
is invited to 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 
which is very popular and is very widely used. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 
408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY, based upon the system 
ot Mineralogy by Prof. J. D. Dana. mbracing an 
extended Treatise of Chrystallography and Physical 
Mineralogy. By Edw. 8. Dafia, Curator of Mineral- 
ogy, Yale College, with the codperation of James D. 
Dana. Illustrated by upwards of 800 wood cuts and 
one colored plate. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Price, $3.50. 

In this revised edition, the chief additions are con- 
tained in four supplementary chapters, covering about 
fifty pages. Of these two are devoted to descriptions of 
new instruments aud methods of research in Chrystal- 
greeks and Physical Mineralogy ; and the others to 
brief descriptions of the minerals recently announced, 
and a concise statement of important new facts in re- 
gard to the characters or occurrence of old species. A 
number of new figures are introduced in illustrations of 
these subjects. The work has been repaged; and a new 
index, much more complete than the former one, has 
been added. Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


New York. J. W. & Sons’ New Descrip. Catalog gratis. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


New Text, New Illustrations, New 


137 Walunt Street 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. invite the attention of T 
School Officers to the following Important New Books, just a vt 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
New Eclectic Geographies. 


Two Book Series. 
and Unequaled Maps, and many new 


features not found in any other series. 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Electic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Thatheimer’s General History. 


Two Book Series. 


Revised. 


Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 


Descriptive Circula d 
te and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & OO., Publishers, 


Pena 
| 
| 
| 
| 
God Riography ew ed 5.00 
| 
| — 
Po Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature | 
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| 
on. Teachers 
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